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CONVENTION SYSTEM VS. DIRECT PRESIDENTIAL 
PRIMARY* 


BY CHARLES 8. POTTS, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF GOVERNMENT IN 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


In view of the approaching national conventions for the 
nomination of presidential candidates it will not be amiss to 
call attention to some of the defects and inequalities arising out 
of the basis of representation in these conventions and the rules 
under which the conventions operate. The importance of a fair 
and just basis of representation will readily be granted by all 
when it is remembered that the presidency is pre-eminently the 
most important office in the country, from a legislative as well 
as from an executive standpoint; and that nomination by the 
national convention means election so far as the party organi- 
zation is able to effect an election. The action of the two lead- 
ing parties in nominating their candidates practically limits the 
choice of the voter to one of two men, The two conventions 
that are to meet in June will to all intents and purposes dic- 
tate to the country whom it shall have for its president. It is 
of the utmost political importance, therefore, that these conven- 
tions shall be fairly constituted and shall be conducted in such 
a fashion as to be truly representative of the wishes of the party 
members for whom they assume to speak. 

It is an astonishing fact that bodies possessed of such enor- 
mous political powers have remained wholly unknown to the 
constitution and the laws of the United States for more than 
three quarters of a century: But such is the case. They have 
been free to adopt such principles of representation as they 
chose, to make such rules of procedure as seemed good to them 
or as temporarily served the purposes of the political wire- 
pullers who chanced to be in control, and to raise enormous 
sums for campaign purposes by fair means or foul, and spend 
them as they pleased without accounting to any one. State con- 
ventions have been regulated by state laws in some cases, and ° 
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in many states candidates for office are selected by party pri- 
mary elections; but these great national party conventions are 
still purely voluntary extra-legal bodies, subject to all the 
abuses of unregulated and almost unrestricted power. 


1. THE BASIS OF REPRESENTATION 


The first criticism leveled at the present convention system is 
based upon the grossly unfair method of representation now in 
use by all the political parties. The states are given represen- 
tation in the national conventions, not according to the party 
vote or the strength of party sentiment in the several States, 
but according to their vote in the electoral college—two dele- 
gates for each elector. This basis was hit upon by the Anti- 
Masons in 1831 in the first national convention ever held, and 
it has not been changed from that day to this. The electoral 
vote is roughly proportional to population, but has absolutely 
no relation to party strength. The result is that a large state 
will have a large vote and a great deal of influence in the na- 
tional convention in selecting the party’s candidate, but at the 
final election it may give him an insignificantly small popular 
vote and not a single presidential elector. Thus, in the Repub- 
lican Convention of 1908, Texas gave Taft thirty-six conven- 
tion votes, while Indiana gave him thirty. In the final election 
Texas gave him only 65,000 votes, and no votes at all in the 
electoral college, while Indiana gave him 349,000 votes and its 
entire electoral vote. 

The inequalities and absurdities resulting from the present 
basis of representation are well illustrated by the accompanying 
tables showing in the first column the popular vote for Taft and 
Bryan in 1908, in the second the number of delegates to which 
each state is entitled under the present plan of representation, 
in the third the number of delegates to which each state would 
be -entitled under what may be called Senator Bourne’s plan,* 
and in the fourth column the number to which each State would 


*Senator Bourne’s plan is a compromise between the present system of distributing 
delegates and a purely proportional arrangement based solely on party strength. This 
plan, which proposes to give each state four delegates at large and to distribute the 
other delegates among the states according to the vote for President at the last 
epi he defeated in the Republican Convention in 1908 by the narrow vote of 

o 470. 
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be entitled if the delegates were distributed among the States 
in proportion to party strength, as indicated by the vote in 
1908.* In column five is given the number of party voters in 
each state for every delegate to the national convention to which 
that state is entitled under the existing plan of distribution. 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 


























Delegates 

Vote for | Delegates, | Delegates, | according | Vote per 
State. Taft 1908. |° present Bourne’s | to party | delegate 

plan. plan, vote 1908. 1908. 
PAIR ATO a cot os Son ete i 26,300 - 24 7 4 1,100 
ATC RNAS soo) oo Ce eee 56,700 18 10 8 6,150 
Calton ine css oo tees. 214,400 26 28 80 8,250 
olgnaGOme- sa lece koe ese oe 123,700 12 18 17 10,810 
Mennecticut sc. occne lee e enon 112,800 14 17 16 8,060 
WALA WATCI 2 eee oe 25,000 6 Ti 3 4,170 
OT O Attece ee sec ate eae 10,600 12 5 aI 890 
COPE ANS orton done eens 41,700 28 9 6 1,490 
MRO, Sen cee ee eee Sees 52,600 8 10 6,580 
DINGO etme ereee coe eee 629 ,900 58 715 87 10,860 
PAN Ree ee ee ee ees 349 ,000 30 43 48 11,630 
TOW MMe concn e eee co te eee 275,000 26 35 37 10,580 
RanSa@n eee eee - 197 ,200 20 26 27 0,860 
GNCUCk Vireo eee tes oe eee ne 235,700 26 $1 32 9,070 
WOOMISIAN AN enone ee eee 9,000 20 5 nf 448 
3 EG UR A el IE cS a 67,000 12 12 9 5,580 
ga LCN 0 Vo PRA Ret ees i aR an og 116,500 16 alge 16 7,280 
Massachusetts — ........... 266 ,000 36 34 37 7,380 
TCHS A ek aaa ee eee eee 333 ,300 30 42 46 11,110 
Minnesota. soe sce ante e ae 195,800 24 26 21 8,160 
Mississippi il. -2- oe eee ee 4,400 20 5 pk 218 
MASHOU Tay on ete sae eee eae 347 ,200 86 43 48 §,640 
MONURN A, 2. ot eoe es eee 32,300 8 8 4 4,420 
Nebraskap ac str ees cee ny 127 ,000 16 18 a Yi 7,740 
NEVAUCA Wooo se ue cte oe oe oe ke 10,800 | 6 5 2 1,800 
Newrreampsnire 72202 3 se0 os 53,100 8 10 7 6,640 
NEW CISCVD 2 cook ee 265,300 28 34 37 9,480 
NG WeVOr Kees conse ee ee 870,100 90 102 120 9,667 
Nontouy Oarolinal o-cses.. 114,900 24 ny 16 4,790 
Northen Dakota pus scossssece 57,700 10 11 8 5,770 
ON OM eee een ee eee 572,300 48 69 79 11,930 
Mklanomaeera-acsesoe soo 110,600 20 16 15 5,530 
WTEC Oma = cee see nee ceneee 62,500 10 ll 9 6,250 
Penns ViVania sca-o-c-seseenee 745,800 16 88 103 9,810 
Rhode Island. ......52.--- al 43 ,900 10 9 6 4,390 
South Carolina ~4:c-.2_._.- 4,000 18 4 1 220 
BOUCHE DakOtay sos soos soe 67,500 10 12 9 6,750 
PPennessee@. aoc 2~ ee ee 118,300 24 17 16 4,930 
(Pax asi ce) een ree = 65,700 40 11 9 1,640 
LOUD) ay eae epee peed a Sains 61,000 8 a! 8 7,630 
MGLUTOD 6 poeta ata eke ates 39,600 8 8 5 4,950 
VEIN ay oe nee ee ee Bs 52,600 21 10 7 2,190 
Weasming Fons 22 ess sess 106,100 14 16 14 7,580 
Wester Virfrillias-o--coces no 137,800 16 20 19 8,610 
IWASCODSIN S222 2. ese ste ee 247,700 26 32 34 9,530 
WU VOM OE son eee ese eee 20,800 6 6 3 8,470 
TOtSISS eon ca ene e ee 7,677,500 1,050 1,050 1,050 7,274 





*Arizona and New Mexico are not included in these calculations as they did not 
participate in the election of 1908. 
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DEMOORATIO NATIONAL CONVENTION 


























Delegates 
Vote for | Delegates, | Delegates, | according | Vote per 
State. Bryan 1908. present Bourne’s | to party | delegate 
plan. plan. vote 1908. 1 
Alabamectiecese iy steele 74,000 24 14 12 3,000 
ATK OGNSAS hcl oee eee eee ee ee 87,000 18 16 14 4,800 
Oslitormistes =e ee ee 127,000 26 21 21 4,900 
Oolorado i een eee at eee 127 ,000 12 21 21 10,560 
Connecticut sess ae 68 ,000 14 13 11 4,870 
Delaware vce ot- cece eee 22 ,900 6 7 4 3,660 
Ploridaye 2 ete cen ee eee 81,000 12 8 5 2,580 
Georgians ees 72,300 28 14 12 2,870 
Tdahojeteu ee ee ee ae eae 36,100 8 8 6 4,500 
Tlinois 2208 eee eee 451 ,000 58 65 74 7,770 
Indiana sb Ree ee 338,300 380 50 55 11,280 
LOWS poe Ree en See 266 , 400 26 40 44 10,240 
Kens agiit-e er eae 161,200 20 26 26 8,060 
Kentucky.) 222220 oes ee 244,100 26 37 40 9,400 
Louisiana) 2220 2 eae ew esee 63 ,600 20 13 10 3,130 
Maing to. 28 ers ee ee 35,400 ibs 9 waLG 2,950 
Maryland)..22.5 eee 115,900 16 20 19 7,200 
Massachusetts --.---.-.--.-.- 155, 500 36 25 "20 4,300 
Michigan: 6. oe ene 175,800 30 28 29 5,850 
MitinepOtA. Loanoceus eden 4 69,600 24 13 11 2,600 
Missisgin nl foe ee ee 60,900 20 12 10 3,040 
Missouri aye oe eae eee 346 ,'700 36 51 57 9,620 
MOntBNS Geet. cee eee eee 29,400 8 8 5 3,675 
Nebraska so ae ce cee 131,100 16 22 21 8,700 
NONROUR Neo coor t eee 11,200 6 6 2 1,870 
Newi hampshire 02 So 83,600 8 9 5 4,200 
Néwidersey beze> See ee 182 ,500 28 23 30 6,520 
INOW LOFK eo pee ea ee 667,100 90 94 109 7,410 
North Carolina )2.2 2022S 2 136,900 24 23 22 5,700 
North Dakotal..>-.---o Ses —e 32,900 10 9 5 $3,290 
Obl oi ee ee 502 ,700 48 71 82 10,470 
Oklahoma Oise leer ae 422,400 20 20 20 6,120 
Oreronvecs ir ee ee es 88,000 10 9 6 3,800 
Poennsyiveania Ge osceees eee 448,800 76 64 74 5,900 
Rhedeiisiand 222 ceee 24,700 10 8 4 2,470 
SouthiCaroling (22 222 Se ; 62,300 14 12 10 3,460 
SQuppiDakotapoes oes eee 40,200 10 9 6 4,020 
Tennessee 222b5) ee ee eS 135,800 24 22 22 5,660 
TOXRS eee ei a 2 ee 216,700 40 33 86 5,420 
Utah perso he yee on ee are 42,600 8 9 ff 5,300 
Vermont 0. ae 11,500 8 6 2 1,440 
ViFginig feel. ena ere 82 ,900 24 15 13 3,450 
Washington) o 222 b2 02 eae 58 , 700 14 12 9 4,200 
West Virginia. 2 oe 111,400 16 18 18 6,960 
WisConsin sale ete eee 166 ,600 26 26 27 6,400 
WORLD uals icra Use i De ee 14,900 6 6 2 2,480 
SIRE SAL OU NS eA Be : 
ROE lt ar ete Cena ea 6,398 ,000 1,050 1,050 1,050 6,088 


From these tables it will be seen that if the delegates to the 
Republican convention were based on party strength, Indiana 
would have forty-eight delegates instead of thirty, and Texas 
would be reduced from forty to nine. New York would have 
one hundred and twenty instead of ninety, and Mississippi’s 
convention strength would diminish from twenty stalwarts to 
but a single lonesome delegate. Even by the compromise plan 
Mississippi’s convention strength would be only one-fourth of 
what it is at the present time. 
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Even more striking are the facts when we look at the num- 
ber of voters whom each delegate in the Republican convention 
stands for. In Ohio each delegate to the national convention 
represents eleven thousand, nine hundred Republican voters, 
while a delegate from South Carolina represents two hundred 
and twenty. In other words two hundred and twenty Repub- 
licans in South Carolima have as much voice in nominating a 
candidate for the high office of president as nearly twelve thou- 
sand Republican voters in Ohio. Man for man, the South Caro- 
lina Republican has fifty-four times as much influence in the 
councils of his party—and, through his party in controlling 
the destinies of the nation—as does the average Republican in 
Ohio. Similarly two hundred and eighteen Mississippi Repub- 
licans are equal to eleven thousand members of that party in 
Michigan. | 


These facts in themselves would seem to be sufficiently start- 
ling to bring about an immediate rearrangement of the conven- 
tion votes. But that is not all. Any person who knows anything 
about the character of the Republican voters, North and South, 
knows that the average of intelligence and moral character is 
much higher in the North than in the South. In many of the 
Southern States the Republican party is still made up largely 
of negroes and carpetbaggers, or the political offspring of the 
carpetbaggers. The result is that the present plan of conven- 
tion representation is not only grossly misrepresentative, but it 
loads the dice in favor of the ignorant and vicious. One would 
think that the wise and virtuous should have the greater weight 
in the councils of the party, but here we have an arrangement 
by which fifty-fold power is lodged in the hands of the worst 
element of the party.* 


But the story is not yet complete. These ignorant and rela- 
tively vicious elements of the party are, through the purchas- 
ing power of the Federal patronage, converted into pliant tools 


“The character of the Republican conventions in some of the Southern states is 
illustrated by the following press dispatch, dated Atlanta, Georgia, February 14th: 
“President Taft was given an enthusiastic and unanimous indorsement by the Repub- 
lican State Convention, which met here today and selected delegates at large to the 
National Convention. Negroes composed more than half of the membership of the 
convention and Henry Lincoln Johnson, a negro, was made permanent chairman.” 
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in the hands of a Republican president for securing his own re- 
nomination, or for dictating his successor. All of the thou- 
sands of postoffices and other Federal positions in the Southern 
states are distributed by the state Republican machine, and it 
is. a notorious fact that the patronage has been and is being used 
for political purposes. For example, a letter to a postmaster in 
a southwestern state, written by the Republican State Chair- 
man of that state, was recently given to the press. After call- 
ing the postmaster’s attention to alleged irregularities in the 
conduct of his office, the letter concludes: ‘‘If you will bring 
a delegation to the state and district conventions instructed for 
Taft and Jim Harris, I will see that you are reappointed.” 
Thus these overrepresented Southern states constitute a sys- 
tem of rotten or pocket boroughs in the hands of a Republican 
president just as indefensible and probably just as harmful as 
the rotten borough system swept away by the English Reform 
Bill of 1832. 

The immense advantage gained by a Republican president as 
a result of this rotten borough system is shown by the accom- 
panying table. The nine strictly Southern states here given 


REPUBLICAN SITUATION, NORTH AND SOUTH 














Delegates 

Vote for | Delegates, | Delegates, | according | Vote per 
State. Taft 1908. present Bourne’s | to party | delegate 

plan. plan. vote 1908. 1908. 
Alabania += eee 26,300 24 7 4 1,095 
ATKANSAS Vesecee se eee eee eee 56,700 18 10 8& 5,049 
OTIC aise es ee ee ee ee 10,600 12 5 1 888 
Georgia Peete eee ate 41,700 28 9 6 1,489 
Louistana woe 202 eee eee 8,900 20 5 1 448 
Mississippige: 2c eee eee 4,400 20 5 1 218 
Southe@arolinay=---.—. 3,960 18 4 1 220 
Texas oa ee eee 65,700 40 aah 9 1,641 
NViteinia eons. ee eee 52,600 24 10 7 2,190 
Totals 22 See e eee 270,800 204 66 38 1,327 
OCOlorado pe fare ssa ss eeeer es 123 , 700 12 18 17 10,300 
Dlinois ge. eevee ee eee 629 ,900 58 5 87 10,860 
Towat yee re eae ee sees ree ie: 275,000 26 85 37 10,580 
Indiana jes ore eee 349 ,000 30 43 48 11,630 
Michigan joee ee eee ae eee 333 ,300 30 42 46 11,110 
Ohio fi 22 eee eee 572,300 48 69 79 11,920 


ee | ee | ee ee 


TOthlae se ceto coe eee 2,283 ,200 204 282 314 11,140 
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have two hundred and four convention.votes. According to 
party strength they would only be entitled to thirty-eight, a 
clear gain to the president, if he can control them, of one hun- 
dred and sixty-six convention votes. Compare these states with 
the six Northern states, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mich- 
igan, and Ohio: Under the present plan they have the same 
convention vote, two hundred and four, although they cast a 
popular Republican vote nearly ten times as large as the nine 
Southern states. They should have one hundred and ten more 
convention votes than they now have, or seventy-eight more by 
_ the compromise arrangement. Thirteen hundred Republicans 
in the nine Southern states are, on the average, just as power- 
ful in the councils of their party as are eleven thousand Repub- 
licans in the six Northern states named—and more powerful, 
since they vote in solid blocks just as they are ordered by the 
bosses. 

Let no one fancy that this is merely a matter of party con- 
trol with which Democrats and others have no concern. It is 
a matter of party control, to be sure, but every good citizen 
should be and is vitally concerned. The candidate named by 
this pocket borough system, if elected, will be the president of 
us all, and that he is very apt to be elected is abundantly 
proven by the solid phalanx of Republican presidents for the 
last fifty-two years which no Democratic nominee save Cleveland 
has been able to break. 

The present plan of representation produces many inequali- 
ties in the Democratic national convention as well as in that of 
the Republicans, but, as the Democratic strength is more widely 
distributed among the states, there is not quite such a large 
sectional over-representation in that party. In fact, the South- 
ern states although overwhelmingly Democratic are over-repre- 
sented in the Democratic national convention, if the popular 
vote in the final election be taken as the criterion; for the 
elections are so one-sided that only a light Democratic vote is 
polled. The actual contest in the ‘‘Solid South’’ takes place in 
the Democratic primaries. But the present plan results in the 
over-representation of the small states, especially if they are 
overwhelmingly Republican. The table here presented shows 4 
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SMALL VS. LARGE STATES IN DEMOORATIO PARTY 








Delegates 

Vote for | Delegates, | Delegates, | according | Vote per 
State. Bryan 1908. present Bourne’s | to party | delegate 

plan. plan. vote 1908. 1908. 
PIOTI GA ccs ete eee 31,000 iv, 8 5 2,580 
Géorgia 7:22.54 ae 72,800 28 14 12 2,870 
Maines? cst aie ee 85,000 12 9 6 2,950 
Minnesota yoccne- one ee cercee 69,600 24 13 11 2,900 
Nevada) 2.5202oss- esac aee se 11,200 6 6 2 1,870 
Rhodetisland 2 sats wees ra 24,700 10 8 4 2,470 
Vermont ri se rec eee 11,500 8 6 2; 1,440 
Wyoming sees eee 14,900 6 6. 2 2,480 
Totals tae Le 269,900 106 70 44 2,570 
Indiana tests ete ee ee 338,000 30 50 55 11,280 
TOWa Mrcauee Se eee ee 266 ,000 26 40 44 10,240 
Obiow Jie eee ed 502,700 48 71 82 10,470 
"POL alee cbse ee eel La es Soe 1,106,700 104 161 181 10,600 








group of eight small.states with a convention vote two and one- 
half times as large as it ought to be, and three large states 
grossly under-represented as measured by the Democratic vote 
for Bryan in 1908. 


2. THE METHOD OF ELECTING THE DELEGATES 


The second objection to the present convention system is based 
on the method of selecting the delegates. Very early in the his- 
tory of the convention system the practice of appointing dele- 
gates to the national convention through state or district con- 
ventions came into vogue. These local conventions soon fell 
into the hands of the professional politicians and office-holders, 
and the wishes of the rank and file of the party received scant 
attention at their hands. So fearful of official interference with 
elections were the makers of the constitution that they provided 
that no Federal office-holder could serve as a presidential elector ; 
but under the convention system hundreds of office-holders, 
present and prospective, crowd into the conventions and dic- 
tate the party’s presidential candidates, a function immeasur- 
ably more important than that of the presidential electors— 
probably more important even than the function of the electors 
was originally intended to be. And-it is a fact known of all 
men that the conventions, packed as they are with self-seekers, 
do not choose the man most fit to be president, but the man most 
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apt to win and most certain to be clay in the political potters’ 
hands. ial 

This criticism of the convention system was ably stated by 
John C. Calhoun, in 1844, when he refused to let his name go 
before the Baltimore Convention as a candidate for the presi- 
dency. He issued a circular in which he said: ‘‘I object to 
the proposed convention, because it will not be constituted in 
conformity with the fundamental articles of the Republican 
ereed. The delegates to it will be appointed from some of the 
states, not by the people in districts, but, as has been stated, 
by state conventions en masse, composed of delegates appointed 
in all cases, as far as | am informed, by county or district con- 
ventions; and in some eases, if not misinformed, these again 
composed of delegates appointed by still smaller divisions, or 
fresh from the people, the delegates to the Baltimore convention 
will be delegates of delegates; and of course removed, in all 
cases, at least three, if not four degrees from the people. At 
each successive remove, the voice of the people will become less 
ful! and distinct, until, at last, it will be so faint and imperfect 
aeerintoube audIDIE. to. 2... tes The further the convention 
is removed from the people, the more certainly the control over 
it will be placed in the hands of the interested few, and when 
removed three or four degrees, as has been shown it will be 
where the appointment is by state conventions, the power of 
the people will cease, and the seekers of Executive favor will 
become supreme. At that stage, an active, trained and com- 
bined corps will be formed in the party, whose whole time and 
attention will be directed to politics. Into their hands the ap- 
pointment of delegates in all the stages will fall, and they will 
take special care that none but themselves or their humble and 
obedient dependents shall’ be appointed. ‘The central and state 
conventions will be filled by the most experienced and cunning, 
and after nominating the President, they will take good care 
to divide the patronage and offices, both of the general and state 
governments, among themselves and their dependents. But 
why say will? Is it not already the case? Have there not been 
many instances of state conventions being filled by office hold- 
ers and office seekers, who, after making the nomination, have 
divided the offices in the state among themselves and their par- 
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tisans, and joined in recommending to the candidate whom they 
have just nominated to appoint them to the offices to which they 
have been respectively allotted? If such be the case in the 
infancy of the system, it must end, if such conventions become 
the established usage, in the President nominating his successor.”’ 

That time has now come, indeed, has long been here. It has 
become a customary thing for a president to take a second nom- 
ination for himself, and then upon retiring to secure the nomi- 
nation for his protegé. Mr. Roosevelt named his successor, and 
if Mr. Taft fails to name his, it will be the result of a cata- 
elysmie upheaval unparalleled in all the history of the Repub- 
lican party. Only such an upheaval can weaken the President’s 
grip upon the machinery of his party. For already the returns 
are coming in from the pocket boroughs. A great daily of the 
orthodox Republican faith, strongly supporting the claims of 
Mr. Taft, recently said, ‘‘ While the battle of the claimants now 
goes on merrily, the Taft forces expect to rope and tie the dele- 
gates from the Southern states........ If there is any ground 
swell for Roosevelt working about the country, the Taft man- 
agers mean to have their Southern delegates fastened before it 
can get time to exert its influence.’’ In furtherance of this plan 
the Southern conventions are being held early. Georgia spoke 
out for Taft on the fourteenth of February. Virginia and Ten- — 
nessee followed on March twelfth, and others are coming on. 
Before the end of March Mr, Taft had 106 votes from the South- 
ern states out of a total of 138 pledged to him at that time. 
Thus are the delegates being tied, and the prophesy of Calhoun 

is being fulfilled before our eyes. 


3. THE PRESIDENTIAL PREFERENCE PRIMARY 


For the evils arising out of the present indirect method of 
selecting delegates to the national convention and of taking the 
sense of the party voters on presidential candidates, two reme- 
dies are at hand. One is to provide for the election of delegates 
at party primaries held in all the congressional districts, with 
four delegates elected from the state at large. This was ad- 
voecated by Calhoun in the circular already mentioned. It has 
been established by law in Pennsylvania, and, as each candidate 
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for delegate may print on the ballot opposite his name the name 
of the candidate for president he expects to support in the na- 
tional convention, the voters of the party have a chance of ex- 
pressing their preference for a presidential candidate. It may, 
therefore, be classed as one form of presidential primary. 

The other remedy is the direct preference primary by which 
the party voter expresses directly his choice of a presidential 
candidate for his party. Such a primary may use the congres- 
sional district, or the state, or the United States, as the election 
unit. If the district is taken as the unit, the delegates chosen 
from the district would be expected to support in the national 
convention the candidate preferred by the party voters of the 
district as shown by the result of the primary. This plan would 
result in dividing the vote of many states. This often occurs 
now in the Republican convention, for the delegates are chosen 
by congressional district conventions and are instructed by them 
rather than by the state conventions. 

If the state be taken as the election unit, then all the dele- 
gates from the state vote for the presidential candidate receiv- 
ing the highest vote in the state. This form of presidential 
primary has already been adopted by law in eleven states: Cal- 
ifornia, Illinois, Massachusetts, Maryland, Nebraska, New Jer- 
sey, North Dakota, Oregon, Wisconsin, Maine, and Michigan. 
In the last two the law was not passed in time to become availa- 
ble for the present election. Voluntary party primaries will be 
held by one or both parties in Kansas, Georgia, Florida, Rhode 
Island, and possibly some others. 

The most serious objection to the use of the state as the elec- 
tion unit is that it forces upon the parties the unit rule, a scheme 
devised by the supporters of William Henry Harrison to de- 
feat Henry Clay for the Whig nomination in 1840. Like the 
two-thirds rule, its greatest virtue is that it enables the minor- 
ity to rule, or, at any rate, prevents the majority from doing so. 
These devices by thwarting the will of the majority bring about 
deadlocks in the conventions, which furnish the professional po- 
litical bargainer the rarest opportunity for the display of his 
faculties. The result of such deadlocks is usually the ‘‘dark 
horse.’’ Whatever may have been the excuse for the use of the 
devices by the Democratic party in the days when the South 
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was a weak minority and had its ‘‘peculiar institution’’ to 
protect, that excuse has long since passed away. At the present 
time nothing could be more contradictory than for the party 
that calls itself Democratic to make use of devices whose only 
result is to thwart the will of the majority. | 

This objection to the state presidential primary, that it forces 
the unit rule on the delegates, would be entirely eliminated by 
the adoption of a national presidential primary. Senator Cum- 
mins has recently introduced a national primary law, which re- 
quires all parties to nominate their presidential candidates by 
means of primary elections. In such a primary the party’s can- 
didate would have to secure a majority, or at any rate a plu- 
rality, of all the votes cast regardless of state lines. It seems 
probable that such a direct national primary will have to be 
established before we can be sure that the party candidate is 
truly representative of the party sentiment. 

An interesting indirect result of such a direct national pri- 
mary would probably be the abolition of the electoral college. 
When the voters once become accustomed to voting directly for 
the party nominee they will not long remain content to vote 
indirectly for the president, especially when that indirect method 
not infrequently results in the election of a minority candidate. 
Like the appendix in the human body, the electoral college per- 
forms no useful functions, and it can only endanger the health 
of the body politic. 


A STUDY OF THE FINANCIAL BASIS OF FOURTEEN 
STATE UNIVERSITIES 


BY ARTHUR LEFEVRE, SECRETARY FOR RESEARCH OF THE 
HOGG ORGANIZATION 


The most practical means of forming an intelligent opinion 
of the proper financial basis which should be provided by a 
state for its institutions of higher education will be afforded by 
a genuine study of existing conditions in all the states that have 
seriously undertaken to secure efficient services from such in- 
stitutions. In some states, such as Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, great 
endowed institutions have obviated the necessity of universities 
maintained by the co-operation of the people. In many states 
the people have not yet learned to understand the common- 
wealth’s need of the services of higher education. They still 
entertain the notion that only those who attend a school are 
benefited by that school, and are blind to the truth that higher 
education may be of incaleulable worth and service to society 
at large. It would be profitless to study the condition of the 
institutions maintained by such states, unless one wished to 
consider warning examples. — 

Universities which derive their financial support wholly or 
mainly from endowments have been excluded from this study. 
They would, indeed, afford many notable examples of useful 
lines and methods of service; and in any study intended to 
elaborate a program of desirable activities on the part of a 
university, the practice of such institutions should be carefully 
considered. Some such study may be undertaken by the pres- 
ent writer in the future. The limited purpose of this investiga- 
tion is to show the financial basis of the leading state institu- 
tions of higher education, in order that the people of Texas 
may learn what the people of other states are doing for them- 
selves. 

It should be noted that, in some of the states whose people 
are doing most for themselves, strong denominational colleges 
and great endowed universities also exist, rendering their share 
of the desired services. The most notable cases are Leland Stan- 


‘ 
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ford University in California, the University of Chicago in 
Illinois, and the University of Cincinnati in Ohio. To show 
what those states are really getting, these universities should 
have been included along with the state institutions; but only 
the state institutions are taken into account. The comparison 
with Texas here presented is, therefore, more favorable to Texas 
than the full truth would be. 

The indicated principles of selection lead to the following 
states, as those whose legislatures have provided approximately 
adequate financial resources for the development of efficient 
state universities: California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, Wis- 
consin. I do not mean that all the universities concerned are 
efficiently organized or administered; but the people have un- 
dertaken to do their part. 

Colorado and Nebraska fall so low when income is divided by 
number of students, that it may seem ill-judged to have in- 
eluded them; but the 10-cents university tax in Nebraska and the 
8-cents tax In Colorado show that they ‘‘have seriously under- 
taken to secure efficient services.’’ A proper foundation has 
been laid, and conditions will improve as their wealth increases. 

Little Wyoming, with her state university tax of 5 cents on 
the $100, should have been included so far as the wise founda- 
tion which has been laid by her people is concerned; but both 
the state and the university are yet so small (the population of 
the state is only 145,965) that its inclusion, would cause mis- 
leading results. At present the University of Wyoming costs 
more per inhabitant, more per $1000 of wealth in the state, and 
more per pupil, than any other state university in the coun- 
try; but these consequences of the small size of the university 
and the small population and wealth of the state could not be 
fairly compared with disparate conditions in other states. 

The omission of Virginia may be surprising to some readers; 
but in spite of the priceless asset possessed by the University of 
Virginia in its honorable traditions, and in spite of the brave 
efforts of its administrators and faculty, the people of the Old 
Dominion have not yet provided a financial basis sufficient to 
justify the inclusion of Virginia in a group selected on the 
principle here applied. Except for Kansas, which is to be pres- 
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ently mentioned, it is believed that no other omission calls for 
explanation. 

There remain three states which stand between the omitted 
states, and any one or the average of all of the states chosen. 
Those three are Kansas, Missouri, and Texas. In each, move- 
ments are on foot to secure the services to the commonwealth, | 
needed everywhere, and which are being enjoyed by the people 
of the most progressive states. 

Kansas might have been included in the leading group, if 
one regarded only the rate of expenditure per inhabitant or 
per unit of wealth; but when the ratio of number of teachers 
to number of students, and income divided by number of stu- 
dents are considered, the former places it little above and the 
latter puts it below Texas. The people of Kansas spend three 
times as much per inhabitant for higher education as do the 
people of Texas; but Kansas, with less than half the population 
of Texas, has a thousand more students than are in the corre- 
sponding institutions in Texas, It is believed that Kansas will 
goon adopt financial measures which will secure efficiency in 
the rapidly developing work of its institutions. 

Missouri barely missed, last year, success in establishing a tax 
for the proper maintenance of its state university. The con- 
stitutional amendment for the university tax was unfortunately 
submitted on the same ballot with ten other amendments, some 
having been put on the ballot by joint resolution of the legisla- 
ture and some by initiative and referendum. All met a com- 
mon defeat. It is confidently expected that a similar amend- 
ment, freed from the complications of last year, will be submit- 
ted to the people and adopted next year. 

It remains to be seen when Texas will take a similar step, 
either through act of the legislature or constitutional amend- 
ment, as may be required. 

President Albert Ross Hill, the great president of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, in a letter dated February 1, 1912, says: 
‘‘The work you are beginning there should prove an inspira- 
tion to all state universities, especially this one, for they are, I 
believe, destined to be the only great universities in the South- 
west—at any rate, for a long time to come.”’ 
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PRELIMINARY EXPLANATIONS FOR TABLE I 


It is most significant. that the states which had to be included 
in a group of ‘‘all the states* that have seriously undertaken 
to secure efficient services’’ from their state institutions for 
higher education should turn out to be exactly those states 
- which have adopted the method of a state tax for the main- 
tenance of their universities,—and no other states.** There is 
an important lesson in this for any state which precipitates its 
educational institutions into a free-for-all scramble before each 
legislature in order to continue a precarious existence. 

Illinois is not shown in the table with any income from a state 
tax; but the legislature of Illinois has recently enacted a law 
which will levy for the future a tax of 1 mill on the dollar (10 
cents on $100) for the University of Illinois. After next year 
this tax will supply about $2,250,000 a year. Illinois, however, 
would have been included on the merits of past years. The 

appreciation by the Illinois legislature of the people’s need of 

“a good state university has secured appropriations so nearly 
sufficient that the need for a more systematic way of support 
has not been pressing in Illinois. For instance, the legislature 
appropriated $1,216,500 for the year 1909-10, and $1,097,000 
for 1910-11 (the year dealt with in the table), in addition to the 
university’s nearly half-million dollars a year from other - 
sources, Illinois has, also, the still larger University of Chicago, 
which is not taken into account at all in the comparisons shown 
in this study. 

It should be stated in regard to California, that during the 
year 1909-10 the University of California received from private 
donations $1,156,323, much of which was available for 1910-11; 
but no part of that great assistance (44 cents per capita for 
the entire population) is shown in the income for last year given 
in the table. The attentive reader will see at various points 
how the average scale of expenditure is really much greater 


She omission of Wyoming to avoid obscuring the statistical result has been ex- 
plained. 


**There are three other States (Kentucky, South Carolina, and Tennessee) in which 
the law provides a trifling tax for a state university or agricultural college, but the 
rate of the tax is so absurdly small that it demonstrates the very opposite of a measure 
“seriously undertaken.’’ The people are worse served than if their institutions were left 
entirely to appropriations by each legislature. : 
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than the minimum result presented in the conclusion of this in- 
vestigation. | 

It would not have been desirable, but it was also impossible 
to consider universities. apart from agricultural colleges. In 
nearly half of the states which required investigation both are 
combined in one university. For the convenience of Texas 
readers the separate figures for the Texas institutions have been 
given, but it is their sum, entitled ‘‘Texas,’’? which should be 
compared with the figures for other states. The College of 
- Industrial Arts for Women, at Denton, is a rather unique in- 


stitution, and nearly half of its students are yet ‘‘prepara- 


tory ;’’ nevertheless—in order to give Texas all possible credit 


for expenditures for higher education—that institution was in- 
cluded. 

The names of the states in the tables here presented, refer, 
therefore, respectively, as the case may be, either to one compre- 
hensive state university, or-to the sum of independent parts of 


such a university, as follows: 

California—University of California. 

Colorado—University of Colorado, State Agricultural College, 
Colorado School of Mines. 

Illinois—University of Illinois, 

Indiana—Indiana University, Purdue University. 

Iowa—State University of Iowa, State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. 

Michigan—wUniversity of Michigan, Michigan State Agricultural 
College, Michigan College of Mines. 

Minnesota—University of Minnesota. 

Nebraska—University of Nebraska. 

North Dakota—State University and School of Mines, North Da- 
kota Agricultural College. 

Ohio—Ohio University, Ohio State University, Miami University. 

Wisconsin—University of Wisconsin, 

Kansas—University of Kansas, Kansas State Agricultural College, 

Missouri—University of Misouri. 

Texas—University of Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas, State College for Women. 
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TABLE I 

1910-11 a »..|Income|Addition-| From | Income | Income | From _ |Total in- 
State Universi- |S8S | from |al appro_| United |from pro-| from pri-| student |come for 
ties and A. & M.|22&! state |priations} States | ductive | vate do- | fees and | the year 

Colleges &q_8| tax |by Legis-|Govern-| endow- | nations | all other} 1910-1911 

pir lature | ment | ment sources | | 

California fetter eas 3 $710,773|3 801,786/$ 75,000$ 208,382,$ 104,898$ 276,877,$1,672,71 
Colorado S222-22/ 58 313 ,920 127 ,869 73,638 14,350|- 220 oe 132,677} 662,454 
Tilfnoisge a soteese| oem e wees nee 1,997,000} 75,000 2 ,d0S|ossen ee ees 355,572} 1,560,040 
Indiana ces 2 350,014 237 ,500 75,000 61,445 200,000} 217,494) 1,141,453 
LOWY See Se ee 4 287 ,522 728,650} 75,000 42 UG| sae ae ee 285,008) 1,418,883 
Michigan [222-23 4.75| 823,697 74,000} 75,000) 126,767 231,613 824,548] 2,155,624 
Minnesota ------ 2.3 | 410,285) 1,060,377 73, 000 158 pa ay fl ee ee a 203,981) 1,806,800 
Nebraska yess. 10 391,500 110,000} 75,000 49 (260) ScS oo eeee 130, 232 748 , 982 
North Dakota__.| 5% | 127,557 222,817 10,000] D2 06,000) eae ee 83 ,230 615,110 
Ohio fee tetee neon 2.35) 554,517 476 ,975 45 ,000 68 ,405 5,986) 212,346] 1,363,229 | 
Wisconsin ----- 26-7) 783,765 444,135 75,000 36 , 5038 45,463 404,603} 1,789,469 
Average, 24.5.2 2 41, $432,141/$ 443,737|$ 71,967/$ 72,176)8  53,451|/$ 284,233/$1,357,706 
KanNSaswensses. none| none |$ 886,022/% 75,000|/$  38,492}.---...... $ 98,533)$1,098,047 
MiIssSoOuritceteoe = none None" |$ "1688-380! Fe 12, LSi | ow Ot DOL weneeeeeee $ 78,715|\$ 853,793 
Univ mole hexas seen saree S205 Ado) eo ene $ 157,185)$ 100)$ 30,564|$ 483,291 
AidcuMie, Collegesice tea 259 ,250'$ 63,750 SPY NE Ea de 83,595) 364,829 
Woman’s College}_._.-_|_-____e- 40 B25 oo EES Sey eee eas See eo 2,300 42,635 
TOXAS ti oc wes foe none| none |$ 595,017)$ 63,750,$ 165,419/$ 100;)$8  66,509\$ 890,795 




















a pane tates of the state taxes are on various assessment bases; for adjustments see 
able III. 

In Nlinois the last legislature enacted a law establishing a 10-cents tax for the state 
university, which for the future will more than double the annual appropriation given 
in the table. 

In the columns showing income from private donations and productive endowment, 
receipts for fellowships, schelarships, and prizes have been excluded. Such moneys help. 
individuals, and in some cases (especially endowed fellowships) help the public service, 
but have nothing to do with the financial support of a university. 

In the column “‘student fees and all other sources,’’ fees for board and rent are 
aaa for the same reason. Student fees yield about 60 per cent of the amounts in 

at column. 


COMMENT AND INTERPRETATION—TABLE I 


The most important feature of the present study will be ob- 
scured for any reader who fails to grasp the significance of the 
‘‘Average’’ shown in each column of the tables. The interpre- 
tative comments offered in this study deserve,: therefore, the 
reader’s attention. 

The last column of Table I gives the total income of each 
state university. The average in that column is significant only 
in connection with the number of students, etc., in Table II, 
and with the population, ete., in Table III. Duly related with 
the developments of the other tables, it will afford just means 
for estimating the cost of institutions in Texas which would 
have the average efficiency of the institutions referred to. Of 
course ‘‘average efficiency’’ has no numerical meaning, since. 
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efficiency in a concrete case depends as much upon the wisdom 
of persons as it does upon the financial basis. It would be im- 
possible in a statistical discussion to take the wisdom factor into 
account. One conspicuous advantage of this average is its re- 
duction of the annual expenditure required for buildings to a 
normal or steady factor. In a comparison of any two institu- 
tions for any one year, this factor is likely to be very disturbing. 

The sources of income are shown in the table; but I can not 
urge too emphatically that (except for one instructive lesson) 
the sources have no rational bearing upon the main question the 
people of Texas need to consider. The important point is the 
total income required. In considering any particular university 
its income from Federal government, productive endowment, 
and any independent source, such as private donations, should 
be deducted; the remainder is what the state needs to provide. 

For instance, the University (including A. and M. College) 
in Texas has eleven times as much income from productive 
endowment, as is the case in Colorado. The fact is of no prac- 
tical interest to the people of Colorado. If they desire the 
services of the ‘‘ Average’’ university, they have simply to sup- 
ply the difference. Or, to take another example, past exper- 
lence entitles the people of some states* to count upon a sub- 
stantial yearly income from private donations. So much the 
better for them, but that has, as yet, no practical bearing upon 
the question in Texas, 

The column ‘‘ Additional Appropriations’’ affords an instrue- 
tive lesson, if Texas is to take a place among the states whose 
practice 1s shown. The proof there lies open to the reader that, 
if the benefits of a tax for higher education are to be secured, 
a greater rate than the average is necessary. The experience 
is the same in every state, and in some the additional appropria- 
tions far exceed the incomes from the specific taxes. Surely the 
lesson is plain. 

The comparison of Texas with the ‘‘Average’’ will be advan- 
tageously deferred until the data of Table II and Table -III 
are also before us. 


*See previous reference to California. The University of California usually receives 
larger gifts than was the case in 1910—the year of the Table. 
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TABLE II. 
8 $08 
Number eg 4 
1910-1911 Number | ofstu- |g aS25 Total | Estimated 
State Universities | of Pro- |dents ex-lwoU, ge Total income value 
and A. & M. fessors | cluding |° 8 =P) annual divided by of grounds, 
Colleges and in- | summer |” "Ss income {number of buildings and 
structors} schools | ne q students | equipment 

California Gevsue eee 421 4314 LO.2 18 26725716518 888 $ 9,488,122 
Goloradowh eee eae 255 2251 9.6 662, 454 294 2,618,771 
Pin Os re eee ee 578 4896 8.5 1,560,040 319 4,304,935 
Trdian aye yor aor eh 826 3838 11.8 1,141,453 297 2,296,150 
LOWai eee ae 348 38619 10.4 1,418,883 392 5,684 ,239 
Midhip am Pesos ete ce 470 6541 13.9 2,155,624 330 6,427,722 
Minnesota is eecveneee 363 4156 11.4 1,806,800 435 6,070,000 
Nebrasica puss eeu sie 333 2839 8.5 748 , 982 264 1,929,850 
North Dakota .22sc2-. 156 1199 Pre 615,110. 513 1,590,500 
Ohio tas 2 eae eee 320 4102 12.8 1,363,229 832 6,253 ,138 
Wisconsin! (22s2 20 aes 486 4099 8.4 1,789,469 437 5,660,072 
AVerape oF eee 369 3805 10.2 |$ 1,357,706 |$ 364 |$ 4,756,680 
KANSAS foot eee eee ee 270 4082 15.1 |$ 1,098,047 |$ 269 2,895,363 
Missourivieca corse 173 2741 15.8 |$ 853 , 793 311 1$ 2,366,337 
Univ. of Texas__---- 107 1939 18.1 |$ 483,291 |$ 249 |$ 1,818,000 
A. & M. College_-_..- 68 1057 15.5 364 ,829 345 1,195,485 
Woman’s College.__.- 26 272 10.5 42,675 LBT 201 ,000 
"POX AS toe ein eae 201 3268 16.3 |$ 890 3795 |$ 273 |$ 3,214,485 





COMMENT AND INTERPRETATION—TABLE II 


_ In the column, ‘‘Total Income Divided by Number of Stu- 
dents,’’ the exact nature and derivation of the figures is stated . 
in the heading of the column, and the reader needs only to be 
reminded that every institution concerned expends considera- 
ble sums on scientific research, agricultural experiment stations, 
geological surveys, and ‘‘university extension’’ services of great 
variety. In some instances thousands of persons not included 
in the ‘‘number of students’’ are systematically taught by cor- 
respondence. A great many other services to the state and to 
individual citizens, besides teaching the students ‘‘for the reg- 
ular term of enrollment,’’ might be mentioned. 

The numbers in the first column exclude tutors and student 
assistants. ong 

The second column gives the number of students for regular 
term of enrollment, excluding summer school and short-course 
students, and those who study through correspondence. Prepar- 
atory students are also excluded in the few cases where any 
such are received. One exception to the last statement has 
been mentioned in speaking of the Texas college for women. 


\ 
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In the column ‘‘Ratio of Number of Students to Number of 
Professors and Instructors,’’ and in the column ‘‘Total In- 
come Divided by the Number of Students,’’ either of two pro- 
cedures might be followed. 


Consider the ‘‘Income Divided by the Number of Students’’: 
The average of the numbers stating the facts for the eleven 
different states represents an average condition referring to the 
eleven different conditions in the eleven different states, The 
result, $364, is given in the table. On the other hand, the total 
income of all the institutions divided by the total number of 
students gives a corresponding fact for the 41,854 students and 
the $14,934,760 of the entire group, which is $357. 

In the column giving the ratio of number of students to num- 


ber of teachers, it happens that the result is the same either 
way. 























TABLE III 
Pas Pe Leo [dec On 
Sees Boece |oakese 
+55 S | Assessed valua-/»256,, [SEE = 
aABAS tion of property aeASae ao Sa2 
©%,,8 | in the State injo8 Baal’ Sess” 
States ac esq | 1910,—all re (A983 Helge SoSs 
2 a” | duced to 50 per |" "Sn S—|"S88 
es © | cent of actual |,,omaF5|82° Sb 
2 Bons 2 Sid Bigs O65 
a3 =e value Sp reales Ves «oa tck 
oS go § eS nae SBEES 
ho Saas FuSssclSasraa 
Cegitorniai 20-2. 2,377,549 |$ 71 |$ 2,378,897,092 |$ .70 4%, 
WOlOTAUO ceee eee elec 799 , 024 .83 622 ,328 ,666 1.06 74 
LUI IS e Acca a sien wea 5,638 ,591 .28 3,287 972,675 ° 48 $14 
POGQIAITRSo tolscene soe = 2,700,876 4h 42 1,480,110,080 Sf) 4 
TOW Gigetan sn coccankcels= 2,224,771 .64 1,512,710,640 94 i 
INMICNIP AN! Vee oso ao ncn 2,810,173 ALM 1,451,012,615 1.48 6% 
MINNDRODR pane cece e 2,075,708 87 1, 746,329,110 1.03 854 
INC DI ANK Gis nc cee dss. 1,192,214 .63 1,038 ,675,187 u72 5 
North Dak6ta: Sos 577 ,056 1.06 696, 485, 482 -86 5% 
OUI es eet ee a 4,767,121 .29 1,960,567 ,353 .69 5% 
WHSCOMSIN eos en esote oss 2,333 ,860 hid 1,470,706 ,421 122 814 
AVOYS96: bo.) o2n a ee) 25 409,722) i$ .66 |$ 1,599,163,211 |$ .90 6 
ANBAR ee seotee coe cete 1,690,949 |$ .65 |$ 1,528,943,0380 |$ ae 6 
MEISSOUTI To asceecas csc ose 3,293,335 |$ -26 |$ 2,255,372,739 |$ .38 3 
UN EE le aE ET (3,896,542 $ .22 |$ -2,391,109,795 $ 37 2% 











Note: The next to the last column does not state the tax paid on property worth 
$2000, but what would have to be paid on that amount of property, if the institutions 
were maintained entirely by taxation. The last column gives the rates actually paid 
(without making due allowance for cost of collection and delinquency) on assessments 
alleged to be at 50 per cent of actual value. 

The rates in every case are reduced to the same basis of assessment, 50 per cent of 
actual value. For instance, the nominal rate of tax for the University of Nebraska is 
10 cents, and nearly 3 cents is added in additional appropriation by each legislature; 
but the basis of assessment in Nebraska is only 20 per cent of actual value. Hence, in 
the just treatment of facts presented in this study, the rate in Nebraska is put in its 
true relation, as cnly 5 cents. 
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COMMENT AND INTERPRETATION—TABLE III 


The assessed valuation of property in each state has been re- 
duced to the same percentage of actual value. The reported 
percentages* for the states considered comprise valuations at 
20 per cent, 25 per cent, 33 per cent, 33 1-3 per cent, 35 per cent, 
40 per cent, 50 per cent, 55 per cent, 60 per cent, 80 per cent, 
and 100 per cent of actual value. The Texas assessment has 
been assumed to be at 50 per cent of actual value. Unless re- 
duced to the same basis, comparison would be absurd. What 
would it mean, for instance, to compare directly Nebraska’s 
assessment at 20 per centum of actual value with Wisconsin’s 
genuine full rendition at 100 per centum of actual value? 
Assessed values are vague enough at best; but probably each 
state falls short of the truth, for its alleged basis, to approxi- 
mately the same extent, and when all are reduced to the same 
basis comparisons may be made. 


Tt may be remarked that the reported percentages of actual 
value will be high, if the assessments should be compared with 
estimates of wealth, such as those of the Department of Labor 
and Commerce of the Census Bureau. It is the opinion of the 
writer that the reported percentages (33 and 60) for Illinois 
and Ohio are disproportionately high. Doubtless much wealth 
escapes the assessor, but the matter in hand is practically limited 
to wealth that is listed by the tax assessor. The question has 
little to do with the important object of this investigation, which 
is to ascertain the actual cost of a commonwealth university 
having the average efficiency of the better sort of such institu- 
tions. How all the existing wealth in Texas, or in any other 
state, might be equally reached for taxation, As another and. 
more difficult question. 


*The assessments for the year 1910 and percentages of actual value have been taken 
from the World Almanac and Encyclopedia, issues of 1911 and 1912. For Michigan and 
Texas no percentum of actual value was given, but the Michigan Board of Tax Com- 
missioners has carefully estimated 61 per cent for the 1911 assessment. Sixty per cent 
was taken as the basis for reducing the 1910 assessment in Michigan, and the Texas 
assessment was set down as being at 50 per cent of actual value. 


For Iowa the 1911 assessment is used, because the report for 1910 did not include the 
railroads and telegraph and telephone lines. The Nebraska assessment is also tor 1911,- 
that for 1919 not being given. The Kansas assessment for 1910 is used, but instead of 
the 100 per cent alleged for that year, 90 per cent was taken from the report of 1911 
as the basis for reducing the 1910 assessment to the uniform basis of the Table. 
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The column, ‘‘ Amount Spent by State Institutions for Higher 
Education per $1000 of Taxed Wealth at 50 Per Cent of Actual 
Value,’’ does not show the actual cost to each owner of property 
worth $2000, but what the owner of such property would pay if 
the institutions were maintained entirely by direct taxation. The 
last column gives for each state the tax rate in cents on the 
$100 of assessment alleged to be at 50 per cent of actual value, 
which would provide the part of the cost that was paid by the 
state. It should be constantly borne in mind that the valuable 
fact for the practical consideration of every statesman and in- 
telligent citizen of Texas is the proper total cost of the institu- 
tions needed by the people of this state. The income from the 
Federal government and permanent endowment and any other 
independent source is a known factor. Deduct that amount, 
whatever it may be, and the remainder will be what the people 
must pay, if they propose to secure for themselves the services 
rendered by the ‘‘average’’ commonwealth university in the 
group of states considered. 

The ‘‘Average’’ in the column showing the amounts spent 
per $1000 assessed at 50 per cent of actual value might be de- 
rived in either of two ways: by taking the average of the eleven 
different conditions in the eleven states, or by considering the 
total valuation of property and the total expenditure of the 
entire group. The former procedure yields the 90 cents given 
in the table; the other way gives 85 cents. 

In the column ‘‘Amount Spent by State Institutions for 
Higher Education per Inhabitant,’’ the average of the different 
conditions is 66 cents, and the total annual cost of all the insti- 
tutions divided by the total population of all the states is 
54 cents. | 

In the last column the average of the different rates is 6 
-eents, and the corresponding fact for the entire group is 5 1-2 
“cents, 

For the purpose of what may be called a composite photograph, 
the appropriate averages have been given in the tables. 

One concluding remark should be made concerning the orig- 
inal data. Within the available time, no pains have been spared 
to make them accurate; but no one could know better than the 
writer that accuracy has been only approximated. Printed re- 
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ports have been corrected by correspondence as far as possible. 
Some points remain unverified, but, judging from experience, 
and from the nature of the data, it may be believed that the 
‘“Average’’ would nowhere be substantially altered by further 
corrections, Particular items would be altered by prolonged 
investigations; but the changes would work both ways, and the 
sum totals could not be much affected. In every column it would 
probably be a case of compensating errors which are eliminated 
from the average. 


THE ‘‘ AVERAGB’’ 


We may now consider the ‘‘ Average’’ of this group of states, 
selected at the outset as being the states which have at least 
undertaken by reasonable financial measures to secure efficient 
services from their state institutions for higher education. That 
the people of those states appreciate what they are experienc- 
ing, is demonstrated by the fact that their legislatures regularly 
appropriate an additional amount approximately equal to the 
proceeds of the specific taxes for the same purpose. 

The ‘‘Average’’ is a state with a population of 2,499,722 
(Texas, 3,896,542) ; with property, assessed at 50 per cent of act- 
ual value, amounting to $1,599,163,211 (Texas, $2,391,109,795). 

The commonwealth university of this average state spends 
yearly in its activities 66 cents per inhabitant and 90 cents per 
$1000 of an assessment at 50 per cent of actual value (Texas, 
22 cents and 37 cents), or $1,357,706 (Texas, $890,795). Its 
institution has 369 professors and instructors (Texas, 201) ; 
3805 students (Texas, 3268); and a ‘‘plant’’ valued at $4,756,- 
680 (Texas, $3,214,485). 

In order to adjust matters to an equal basis for comparison, 
it is necessary to reduce the average conditions to an equilibrium 
with Texas conditions. How should this be done? 


Three factors require consideration, viz.: population, wealth, 
number of students. , . 

If the average state grew in population to that of Texas, and 
if its institution continued to spend 66 cents per inhabitant, 
it would spend $2,571,708 a year, If the taxed wealth of the 
average state grew to that of Texas, and its institution contin- 
ued to spend 90 cents per $1000 (at 50 per cent of actual value), 
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it would spend $2,151,999. There is no theoretical ground for - 
combining two results, one derived from population and the 
other from assessed property valuations; but, in order to give 
weight to both factors, let us take the mean, or half the sum of 
the two. That gives $2,361,858. If the alternative rates, -de- 
rived on page 287, the 54 cents per inhabitant spent by the 
27,496,943 inhabitants of all the states as one body, and the 
85 cents per $1000 of the total property assessment of the en- 
tire group, were used instead of the averages, the results would 
be $2,104,133 and $2,032,444, giving the mean $2,068,289. The 
difference is $292,569; but the allowances already made, and 
others yet to be made, more than cover that difference. The 
averages give the more just basis, and the most reliable result 
afforded by the data is $2,361,858. 

That amount, then—$2,361,858—is what the state institu- 
tions of higher education would have spent last year in Texas, 
if they had been working on the same standard of efficiency as 
the average of the institutions of the other states, and‘if the 
youth of Texas sought the advantages of higher education in the 
average proportion. At this point an element is introduced 
which it is impossible to deal with adequately from the statistical 
data. We will proceed, however, to ascertain, as nearly as may 
be, what it would have cost ‘to have done equally well last year 
by the students then on our campuses, as was done in the other 
states. It must be borne in mind that this procedure ignores the 
fact that the population of Texas is nearly 60 per cent greater 

than that of the ‘‘Average’’ state, and also loses sight of the 
- manifold services needed by the people besides the instruction 
of the youths who go to college. . 

In the entire group of states there were 41,854 students in the 
state institutions, out of a total population of 27,496,943; that 
is to say, about 1.5 for each 1000. Accordingly our ‘‘Average’’ 
state, after growing to the population of Texas, would have in- 
ereased the number of its students from 3805 to 5844. The state 
institutions of Texas had last year 3268 students, which is only 
0.8 of a-student per 1000 of. population. The average expendi- 
ture was $364 per student. Hence an opponent of a proposal 
for the proper maintenance might claim that the average scale 
of investment would have been reached by an expenditure 
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equal to the average rate per student multiplied by the number 
of regular students in the Texas institutions last year. That 
result is $364 multiplied by 3268, or $1,189,552. 

The total expenditure by the three Texas institutions last 
year from all sources (only $595,017 from taxation) was $890,- 
795. Accordingly, it would have required about $300,000 more 
to have given the Texas institutions last year the average teach- 
ing force. Of course, this view disregards all other services to 
the people, and considers only the teaching of students in reg- 
ular attendance. Investigation and research, correspondence 
schools, experiment stations, and extension work of all kinds are 
excluded. If we had better maintained institutions in Texas, 
more students would seek to profit by them, And if institu- 
tions of average efficiency were developed, Texas would not re- 
main behind the average state in the number per thousand of her 
inhabitants who would avail themselves of the advantages offered. 

It would be foolish to base calculations for the future upon 
the number of students last year, and it would be advisable not 
to assume a lower level for Texas than the average of all the 
states that are even attempting to secure the benefits in ques- 
tion. One-and-a-half students per thousand of population might 
exceed the fact for two years, but no longer, if better equip- 
ment and maintenance increased and extended the advantages 
of attendance. Even under present conditions, the number of 
students grows rapidly every year. The one or two years that 
mizht allow some saving in the factor of cost which depends 
upon the number of students would afford an opportunity to 
supply deficiencies in equipment. This is the point at which © 
to consider the enormous discrepancy in the cost of the ‘‘plant,”’ 
that exists between Texas and the ‘‘ Average.’’ 

The average institution in a state of only five-eighths of our 
population has a plant costing $1,500,000 more. Texas could 
not save out of an income provided for the normal attendance 
in other states, during the year or two that might elapse before 
the number of students became normal, enough to supply even 
$500,000 of the present $1,500,000 deficiency in material equip- 
ment. This fact disposes of all candid objections to immediate 
action on the proper basis, that might be offered on account of 
the present sub-normal attendance. 
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It is not the purpose of this discussion to exhort, but to give 
reliable information. Comment has been confined to elucida- 
tion’: a fact is not the truth for a mind that does not comprehend 
its true relations. The important conclusion of this investiga- 
tion is now at hand. 

It would be an affectation of impossible accuracy to deal, at 
this stage, with figures in the first four places of enumeration. 
From the conservatively derived figure, $2,361,858, we may 
take $2,350,000 as the lowest that will admit Texas to the 
company of the states that are giving practical attention to their 
institutions for higher education. Of that amount, about 
_ $350,000 a year may be counted upon from the Federal govern- 
ment, endowment, and student fees. The remainder, $2,000,- 
000, would have to be provided for the three existing institu- 
tions from the revenues of the state. 

Upon the Texas assessment for 1911, $2,515,594,626, a tax of 
eight-tenths of a mill (8 cents on $100) would yield $2,012,475, 
less cost of collection. } 

If the deduction for cost of collection and delinquency were 
estimated, as is customarily done in the Comptroller’s depart- 
ment, at 20 per cent of the nominal proceeds, the net proceeds 
of such a tax would be reduced by $402,495, or to $1,609,980. 
That amount would fall short by nearly $400,000 of the $2,000,- 
000 required. But 20 per cent for cost of collection and de- 
linquency is, I believe, too high an estimate. The net pro- 
ceeds of an 8-cent tax would not fall very short of the requisite 
sum—$2,000,000. The rate of eight-tenths of a mill, or 8 cents 
on $100, would suffice, with wise administration, to reach the 
present average standard in the other states. One of the great 
advantages of an established tax for educational institutions is 
the fact that the increase of property value keeps pace, at the 
same tax rate, with the increase of students and with the in- 
creasing needs of a growing population for many direct public 
services. 

The rate, 8 cents on the $100, if Texas candidly proposes to 
attend intelligently to the business of providing for efficient 
services from its state instiutions of higher education, will seem 
high only to those not informed of the actual practice in other 
states. The average of the eleven states is 6 cents (without due 
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allowance for cost of collection), and that has already been 
raised by the recently established 10-cent tax for the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. The reader is also reminded again that in Cal- 
ifornia, Illinois, and Ohio, great universities which have been 
entirely excluded from consideration equal or exceed the state 
universities. The co-operation of the people to secure for them- 
selves the services of a comprehensive and efficient university, 
requires in Wisconsin 8 1-2 cents, in Minnesota, 8 3-4 cents, in 
Michigan 6 1-2 cents, in Iowa 7 cents, in Colorado 7 1-4 cents,— 
with almost no allowance for cost of collection. These being the 
states of the whole list with which Texas would be most justly 


and most willingly compared, the 8 cents suggested for Texas 


should not startle anybody. : 

There are many Texans who would not be permanently satis- 
fied by securing only average educational and scientific services 
from their institutions; but it would be prudent to postpone any 
undertaking looking toward leadership, until appropriate meas- 
ures for so high an enterprise can be adopted in the light of 
experience with an average status. Perhaps the people of Texas 
do not now desire enlarged and more efficient services from their 
state institutions; but, if they do, they may learn here what 
they will undoubtedly have to pay to secure such services. 
Upon the question of desire, all that could be needed is a knowl- 
edge of the many valuable services to the people, not now gener- 
ally understood outside of those states whose social and indus- 
trial enterprises are already profiting by such services. 

The people would desire if they knew. . 
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THE CURTAIN CLUB 
BY CHARLES W. TRUEHEART, JR., LL. B., OF SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


Doubtless most readers of THE Recorp have heard of the 
University’s youngest dramatic offspring—the Curtain Club; 
not a few have witnessed its performances; and certainly all 
loyal alumni will be interested in learning something about a 
Texas dramatic club that already invites comparison with sim- 
ilar organizations at Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. 

The idea of the Curtain Club sprang, Pallas-like, complete in 
every detail, from the mind of Mr. Stark Young, Adjunct 
Professor of General Literature at the University. It was 
about January, 1909, that Mr. Young began imparting his 
scheme to some ten or twelve male students, selected with due 
regard to temperament and mental calibre. And almost imme- 
diately the idea was embodied in the organization calling itself, 
in honor of the old Elizabethan theatre of London, the Curtain 
Club. 

What the Club stands for, above all else, is the cultural value 
of the drama. It is, moreover, and was from the beginning, pri- 
marily a literary association and secondarily an acting club. 
Each year’s program is to read and study as many plays of 
acknowledged merit -as possible, to select critically those most 
adapted to presentation, and finally, once or possibly twice 
during the year, to stage a play. Thus it is seen that Mr. 
Young’s plan offers to the Club members two thorough but well 
sugar-coated courses, the one in general dramatic literature, the 
other in practical dramatic technique and elocution; and that 
at the same time it furnishes to the public at large in the per- 
formances something unique, entertaining, and ‘instructive. 

Of course, the selection, in the course of the ensuing year’s 
program, of the initial play, Ben Jonson’s ‘‘Silent Woman,”’ 
marks the first beacon light in the Club’s history. And perhaps 
the policy that led to this choice, in kind, that is, hints at the 
real secret of the Curtain Club’s continued success. It is em- 
braced in the three ‘‘cardinal principles’’ of selection, viz.: 
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first, the Tragic Muse must be respected—at a distance; sec- 
ondly, invidious comparison should not be invited by attempt- 
ing anything that is on the contemporary professional stage; 
and lastly, the chosen play must, of course, have distinct dra- 
matic and scenic possibilities, and be in a sense unique. 
- The play settled upon, there followed six weeks of strenuous 
rehearsal, with Mr. Young as coach and stage factotum. The 
most difficult thing, perhaps, was the perfecting of ‘‘female 
impersonators’’ in their gentle art—creating out of tough little 
freshmen winsome and charming maids. But. this translation 
and all else were finally accomplished, and so when the ‘‘Silent 
Woman’’ made its appearance before the public, the audience 
was surprised by something distinctly more than an amateurish 
aptitude in the actors, and the play on all sides was declared a 
glowing success. | 
After thus justifying its existence in the University, the Cur- 
tain Club turned, early in the first term of the following ses- 
sion, 1909-10, to charity work, the time-honored athletic benefit. 
The play on this occasion was made to order, Mr. Young hay- 
ing whiled away idle hours during the preceding summer by 
writing a farce somewhat in the vein of Mr. J. Kendrick Bangs. 
‘“Beelzebubbles’’ was its suggestive name, and its wit was effer- 
vescent enough to divert the soberest of the audience. 


This special farce was followed in due course, after the usual — 
process of incubation, by the regular annual February play, 
this time ‘‘The Knight of the Burning Pestle,’’ by Beaumont 
and Fletcher. The presentation of this extravaganza required 
the building of an entire Elizabethan theater on the stage; yet 
in the scenic completeness of this, Mr. Young is said by va- 
rious members of the faculty to have surpassed his model, the 
Harvard dramatic club theater. Then, too, the play called for 
the introduction gf a mob, the Elizabethan audience, so that 
‘““supes’’ were-necessary. But all these difficulies were over- 
come, and “‘The Knight of the Burning Pestle’’ met with 
the success of its predecessors. 

The session of 1910-11 saw some marked developments in 
the Club. In the first place, there was a turn from Elizabethan 
to Classic French, Moliere’s ‘‘Miser’’ (in English) being the 
play chosen. In the second place, after the presentation in 
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Austin had been received with the usual eclat, the Club started 
out on its first and most historic tour, taking with it its scenery 
and general paraphernalia. Performances were given in Waco, 
Dallas, and Sherman, and everywhere ‘‘The Miser’’ had a most 
cordial reception and the members of the troupe were favored 
with the most hospitable entertainment. 

This year the Curtain Club presented Goldoni’s ‘‘Fan.’’ The 
first performance took place as usual in Austin, and, a few days 
after, a second performance was given, on special request, at 
San Marcos. The Club’s intention was to repeat last year’s 
tour of North Texas, perhaps this time including Fort Worth 
in the itinerary, but for various reasons the plan had to be aban- 
doned. The company this year is better trained than ever, some- 
thing on the all-star cast order, and ‘‘The Fan’’ is a charming 
comedy, its dialogue flippant and sparkling. 

Such, in brief, has been, and will be, the rather brilliant his- 
trionic career of the Curtain Club. Yet throughout the period 
of its existence the staging of plays has been with the Club but 
a means to the one end of culture, and meantime the purely aca- 
demic interests of the drama have been in no way neglected. 
Besides delving in the fertile fields of the Elizabethan and the 
classic French, where the application of the three ‘‘cardinal 
principles’’ of selection might lead to the production of a play, 
the Club has also read extensively in the modern drama—Shaw, 
Pinero, Wilde, Rostand, Fitch. Periodical meetings are had 
for the purpose of study and criticism, and much interest is . 
manifested by the members. Undoubtedly there is valuable lit- 
erature covered in this way that is not otherwise reached at the 
University. 

The public, however, is naturally most apt to judge the Club 
from the standpoint of the audience, since it is as hearers and 
spectators that they directly appreciate the cultural value of 
the organization, The unvarying verdict of those witnessing 
the performances has been more than: favorable, and certain of 
the actors have been given their due meed of praise. The efforts 
of Mr. Young as director have also to some extent been ac- 
knowledged. Yet being constantly behind the scenes, directing 
things all unseen, he has certainly missed much of the credit 
that is due him. In the eyes of the members, however, those 
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and the actors, his artistic elaboration of the fort ral 
untiring drill of the latter, Mr. Young is the princips 
actualizing the splendid idea that he Dae first 
the Curtain Cay 
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DUTIES OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS* 


BY IRA P. HILDEBRAND, LL. M., PROFESSOR OF LAW IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


I want to thank the members of the arrangement committee 
for their kindness in asking me to take part in the exercises of 
today. I am deeply sensible of the honor they have conferred 
upon me. Any one should feel honored in being asked to rep- 
resent in a small way the Faculty, and to serve the students, 
of what each one present hopes will soon be the greatest univer- 
sity in the South, especially on this the most important day in 
the annals of the history of Texas. And while it is customary 
on such occasions for the speakers to devote most of their 
thought and attention to reviewing the noble deeds done by 
our forefathers, and calling to memory the leading historical 
events in the history of Texas, I hope that you will pardon me 
if I seem to depart from these oft-trodden paths and vary the 
usual program, as I have been asked to do by the arrangement 


committee, 


‘But lest some may think me disloyal, though born and reared 
in Texas, and though both of my parents came to Texas when 
but children, I want to say that this day should be one of re- 
joicing by every true Texan. It was on this day that our hon- 
ored heroes determined to throw off the burdensome Mexican 
fetters and depart upon new paths of independence. Think 
what our present condition would have been had they hesitated! 
Think of the turmoil, strife, and unsettled condition of affairs 
that we should now be suffering if they had not possessed those 
qualities of bravery, honor and high-minded devotion to duty 
that have always characterized the men of Texas. Possibly we 
should now be in the ranks of Madero’s army or unfurling the 
flag of his enemies. What a fearful condition to contemplate 
as compared with ours—the freest commonwealth on the globe; 





*Faculty address at Texas Independence Day celebration, March 
2, 1912. 
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the nation that offers the greatest opportunities to the honest, 
energetic, and courageous boy or girl! | 

For the men who made such a condition of affairs possible, 
no amount of praise can exceed the bounds of reason. And 
while I want you never to forget the names of Bowie, Crockett, 
Travis, Houston, and a score of other early Texans equally as 
beloved,-and the many deeds of valor done by them, yet I beg 
you to remember that our whole duty is not performed by 
living over again the past, but we should ever be mindful of the 
fact that we are living for the present, and that our posterity 
will not be satisfied with the legacy we leave them unless in 
our lives we perpetuate the noble traits of character transmit- 
ted to us by the early men of Texas. So on this occasion it 
seems to me that we have not done our whole duty when we re- 
write on memory’s walls the names of the early Texans who 
took part in the affairs of our state preceding and following 
1836, and the noble deeds done by them, and give thanks to the 
Ruler of our destinies that He permitted such noble men to 
live. But as the speakers who have preceded me have spoken fit- 
tingly in memory of this day, I think it would not be amiss for 
me to say a few words concerning the duties of those young Tex- 
ans who are students of the University of Texas. 

In passing I can not refrain from saying a few oe 
concerning the most sacred spot of all in this magnificent com- 
monwealth of ours. I refer to yonder spot in the metropolis. 
of Texas where that noble band of warriors chose to die for the 
sake of our freedom and happiness rather than flee to safety. 
For a time after the massacre of that noble band at the Alamo, 
we seemed to lose sight of and neglect that hallowed ground. 
But several years ago a few of our noble women, the Daugh- 
ters of the Republic, undertook to renew our interest in that 
spot, and after they had convinced the Legislators of the impor-. 
tance of preserving the Alamo, an appropriation was made, 
and the Alamo, and the surrounding grounds, were purchased 
by the state. Thus far all went well. But in a few days there 
arose a faction, almost too frivolous to mention, that contended 
that the wooden building and part of the roek building adjoin- 
ing the Alamo proper should not be destroyed, although an 
hundred affidavits from reliable persons could have been ob- 
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tained showing conclusively that these buildings were con- 
structed long after the battle at the Alamo. For several years 
there was waged a bitter and fierce war, resulting in a law suit 
in which the Daughters of the Republic were successful. Most 
of us had despaired of ever being able to put an end to the con- 
flict. But a few weeks ago the Executive of this state set about 
to see if some method could not be devised to allay all opposi- 
tion to restoring the Alamo to its original condition. Realiz- 
ing that there was but one way of bringing about a reconcilia- 
tion, he determined to find all the data extant with reference to 
the condition of the Alamo soon after March 6, 1836. From the 
departments at Washington he procured a report including a 
plat prepared in 1846 by Capt. Everett, an agent of the Fed- 
eral government, showing the exact condition of the Alamo and 
the surrounding walls when the battle took place. This report 
gives the exact position, height, and length of the walls sur- 
rounding the Alamo. The Governor is now seeking other data 
from the City of Mexico and the old churches and cathedrals 
in San Antonio. 

With this material in hand the Governor invited the 
Daughters of the Republic and the dissenting faction to meet 
him in conference. When they convened in response to the 
Governor’s invitation, the opposing faction was ready for a bat- 
tle of words, and made assertions not based on any satisfactory 
evidence. When the Governor appeared he simply told them 
that he had no time to listen to their contention, but was 
anxious ‘to consider any historical data that they were able 
to produce. But as they were unable to furnish any data, he 
showed them what he had been able to collect ; and so impressed, 
surprised, and overjoyed were most of them at his success, that 
they agreed to leave to him the entire matter of restoring the 
Alamo, 

Up to this time the Governor has removed all the wooden 
structures from the Alamo property. He has torn off the 
roof and restored the walls of the rock building adjoining the 
Alamo proper, to their original condition. And he‘is at this 
time actively and personally engaged in putting the Alamo 
property in the exact condition it was in when the Alamo fell, 
All praise to that honorable and brave Executive, and that no- 
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ble band of Texas women who proved themselves strong enough 
to allay or conquer the feverish passions and warlike spirit of 
the contentious faction! And while it is true that at this time 
there seems to be a little friction between the Governor and the 
Daughters of the Republic concerning the details of the work 
to be done in restoring the Alamo, yet I feel confident that 
both are too patriotic to permit these small differences to pre- 
vent the further prosecution of the noble undertaking that has 
already been begun. 

At present nothing prevents the complete restoration of the 
Alamo except the lack of funds, and for this reason it is the 
duty of every loyal citizen of Texas to do what he can to in- 
duce the next Legislature to make a liberal appropriation so 
that the Alamo may be completely restored to its original con- 
dition. For if there is any spot in Texas more sacred than an- 
other, surely it is that spot where so many of our brave heroes 
willingly gave up their lives as a sacrifice to our freedom. 

But coming to the duties of the students of the University © 
of Texas, I want to say that your first duty on this day is to act 
as gentlemen. I am anxious for you to enjoy yourselves and 
have all the fun and pleasure possible. But still I beg you not 
to think that this is a day when riot and rowdyism should over- 
come your reason. We do not object to your engaging in any 
harmless sports. But I beg you not to stir up any strife be- 
tween two or more of the classes, or do anything that you may 
afterwards regret. I plead with you not to do anything that 
will in the least tend to bring dishonor and disgrace upon your 
University. With this thought in mind I hope that you will par- 
don me if I read a short paragraph that I wrote for publica- 
tion in The Texan ten or eleven years ago when I was a student 
at one of the eastern universities. It represents what I thought 
then, and since that time I have had no occasion to change my 
mind. For some reason not remembered by me at this time, I 
never finished or revised the article, but I preserved it in my 
scrap book. It is as follows: 

‘‘T was very much pained upon reading the last Texan to see 
the growing spirit of envy that is being manifested between the 
Freshmen and Junior Law classes this year. I hoped that the 
strife between these classes would not be so bitter this session 
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as has been during the past two sessions; and especially am I 
_ sorry to see that it is being urged by some students that those . 
classes settle their differences in what is known as a cane rush. 
Some seem to think that this is a regular yearly exhibition be- 
tween the Freshman and Sophomore classes of: other universi- 
ties. I submit that such is not the case. Many years ago such 
nonsense was prohibited at Harvard and the other eastern uni- 
versities, at least most of them, and here, at present, there is a 
strong sentiment against such combats. These contests are very 
dangerous, to say nothing of the other objectionable features 

“Not more than a week ago this whole community was thrown. 
into mourning over the sad death of a Freshman, Mr. Moore, 
of the University of Boston, caused in a cane rush between the 
Freshman and Sophomore classes of that university. He was a 
strong man and one of their best football players, yet he was 
trampled to death and no one knew that he was hurt until the 
time had been called andthe crowd separated. When the ex- 
eitement of counting the hands that had a hold upon the cane 
had subsided, he was found in an unconscious state and medical 
assistance proved of no avail. Such will be the result if these 
contests are not prohibited at the University of Texas, and then 
who will be able to answer the arguments of the enemies of 
the University ?’’ . 

I know, young men, that after the sad occurrence of last 
year, and after pledging your word of honor not to engage in 
any ‘‘hazing’’ on or about the campus, that from this to the 
end of time the students of the University will act as honorable 
gentlemen and not quibble as to the meaning of so simple a 
word as ‘‘hazing.’’ 

At the University of Texas we attempt to teach the students 
self-reliance by permitting them to govern themselves. This, 
it seems to me, is the best system so far devised, of controlling 
the students of a university. And yet this method of govern- 
men will be inefficient unless each student realizes that it is his 
or her duty to report all misconduct observed by each. In the 
university every student is honor bound to do this. If you 
fail in this, the sneak and the thief will make as good grades 
and secure as much credit and praise as the honest, hard-work- 
ing, energetic student. Remember that government without 
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law is anarchy. You and the Faculty have already established 
certain rules for the government of the student body. For in- 
stance in the Law Department, students are allowed during ex- 
aminations to go in the library to write out their answers. It 
is against the rules for a student to take the examination ques- 
tions to his room and there prepare his answers to them. If all 
students were absolutely honest, this would be a useless rule. 
Rules are necessary mainly for the purpose of enabling you to 
detect the thief. Therefore, when you discover that under the 
present rules it is possible for cheating to go on undiscovered, 
it is your duty to establish a rule to prevent the recurrence of 
such cases. For instance, I understand that last year after a 
student had been detected cheating because his answers were 
so perfect, he admitted that he took the questions to his room 
and there prepared his answers. Just recently upon the trial 
of a student for cheating, evidence was adduced that during 
a quiz he left the room, and after hearing the quizmaster, who 
by that time had gone outside, discuss the correct answers to 
the questions, returned to the class-room and finished writing 
his answers. It is your duty to make suitable rules that will 
prevent the recurrence of similar eases. Possibly you should 
establish a rule prohibiting any student from leaving the room 
during a quiz, and see to it that on final examination each stu- 
dent sits in his regular seat. But these are merely suggestions 
on my part, for your consideration. 

In the next place the University of Texas will always be the 
poor boy’s school. It may be long before we can hope to make 
this university equal in efficiency to the older endowed and 
better equipped universities of the North and East. The rich 
man, realizing this fact and being able to send his boy to Har- 
vard, Yale, Columbia, or some other noted university, will not, 
except in unusual cases, send his son to the University of Texas. 
For this reason it is our duty to make our university the best 
in the South, so that the boys of Texas will be in a position to 
compete to some extent with those who graduate at the eastern 
colleges. This can not be done unless the people of Texas re- 
alize that this is the place where the poor boy and girl must be 
educated, and, therefore, demand of their representatives in our 
Legislature more liberal appropriations for the support of this 
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institution. We can not hope to procure the services of the best 
instructors of the country on the salaries that are now offered 
by the University of Texas. When the university was first 
opened, fairly good salaries were paid; but instead of these sal- 
aries being increased with the advance in the cost of living, 
they have decreased. For instance, in the Law School today a 
professor of Law is paid $1000 a year less than when the uni- 
versity was first established. At this time the salaries are so 
small that the University has become a mere training school for 
the instructors who later go to larger universities. 

_ For a few years after the University first opened’ her doors, 
by paying fairly good salaries and stimulating her Faculty 
with the expectation that the University would grow as time 
wore on, she was able to procure the services of some of the best 
educators in the United States. Some of these, I am delighted 
to say, are with us yet. But at present can we hope to attract 
men of equal ability when other institutions of the same stand- 
ing are offering approximately twice the salaries that we are 
able to pay? The consequence, then, is inevitable. 

There are other needs of the University equally pressing. For 
instance, one of the greatest needs of the University is the erec- 
tion of a suitable gymnasium, a boy’s dormitory, and brick 
buildings in place of the wooden buildings that have been 
placed on the campus through sheer searcity of funds. But 
lack of time forbids me even to mention others of the most ur- 
gent needs. Should we not blush with shame to admit these 
plain facts? It is your duty to do what you can to correct these 
deficiencies. Surely as rich and as patriotic a state as ours, will 
not permit these defects to go uncorrected until it is too late. 

Other universities of our sister states have adopted the sys- 
tem of teaching and the books used by the larger institutions of 
learning, so that at this time their graduates are given credit at 
the northern and eastern universities for work done at home. 
Thus the poor boy is enable to procure a degree from these 
larger schools after one or two years’ residence. It is our duty 
to do what we can to put our students in such a position that 
they will be given credit in these larger universities for work 
done here. It is your duty to do what you can to induce the 
Legislature to devise some plan that will forever remove the 
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University from politics and place it on a permanent financial 
basis, so that the authorities of the University will be able to 
supply some of its pressing needs. 

Again, it is the duty of the students to devote themselves 
faithfully to their studies. During your student life it is proper 
for you to give some of your time to other matters. But.let 
me remind you that in my opinion your main object and purpose 
while in the university should be to make good grades. There- 
fore, let these outside matters take from your studies as little 
time as possible. However eminent the members of your Fac- 
ulty may be, they will not do their whole duty but will be con- 
tent merely to repeat what they have given former classes, 
unless they are spurred on to greater efforts by an intelligent, 
eager, and inquiring class. Do not deceive yourselves and im- 
agine that you will succeed in after life by giving most of your 
time while here to idleness and indifference. Do not imagine 
that because one of your numerous acquaintances among for- 
mer students has succeeded though he did not devote much time 
to his studies while in the university that you ean follow into 
his footsteps. For his is the exceptional case. Search the list 
of students that have gone forth from among us, and you will 
find that in the great majority of cases, those who are now re- 
flecting credit upon the University and are at the top of the lad- 
der of success, are the ones that worked hard and made good 
grades while in the university. In the Law Department those 
that show themselves most efficient in their studies are the 
ones that are appointed quizmasters and recommended by the 
Faculty for responsible positions in the best law firms. Those 
who stood at the head of their classes a few years ago are now 
either members of the best law firms in the South, are in Con- 
gress, or have become members of the Courts of Civil Appeals. 
Opportunity is half of your success. The opportunity that 
comes to you merely because you worked hard’ while in college 
may be the turning point in your career. I now have in mind 
several persons who procured important positions solely be- 
cause they made good grades in the University Law School. 
They are now meeting with remarkable success. I also have in 
mind other men, of equal ability, who lived frivolous lives while 
students in the Law School, and since that time have never had © 
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a case in any court above the justice court, and are now unable 
to pay their office rent. They failed to grasp the opportunity 
that came to them during their student life. 

Therefore, I ask you to remember that opportunity ‘‘knocks © 
unbidden once at every gate;’’ that while you are students you 
are forming and moulding your future character; that if you 
grasp the opportunity that knocks at your door while a student, 
your future success is assured, Therefore I ask you to im- 
press upon your memory and write upon the walls of your 
study room in letters of living light, the inspiring words of 
Jno. J. Ingalls on Opportunity and let them ever be your guide: 


‘*Master of human destinies am [! 
Fame, love and fortune on my footsteps wait. 
Cities and fields I walk. I penetrate 
Deserts and seas remote. And passing by 
Hovel and mart and palace, soon or late 
I knock unbidden once at every gate! 
If sleeping, wake; if feasting, rise before 
I turn away. It is the hour of fate, 
And they who follow me reach every state 
Mortals desire, and conquer every foe 
Save death: but those who doubt or hesitate, 
Condemned to failure, penury and woe, 
Seek me in vain, and uselessly implore. 
I answer not, and I return no more.’’ 
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January 3: Registration Day; Winter Term classes begin. Pro- 
fessor C. S. Potts reads a lecture on ‘‘Civic Art’’ in the auditorium, 
the first in the series of the Austin Art 
League. 

January 8: Dr. Fred Duncalf reads a 
lecture on ‘‘American Sculpture,’ the second in the Art League 
series; Harry Peton Steger addresses the Press Club on “‘O. Henry.” 

January 9: Mr. J. A. Lomax reads a lecture on ‘‘American 
Painting” in the auditorium. 

January 11: Miss Mary Cecily Flume of Austin, a Freshman 
Academic student, dies of meningitis. 

January 15: Basket ball on Clark Field; Texas 24, St. Ed- 
wards 7. 

January 16: Final Ball election; Chas. R. Tips elected president. 
Proposed constitutional amendments to cut down membership of 
Students’ Council and disfranchise Freshmen are lost. 

January 20: New Y. M. C. A. building is thrown open. Inter- 
society debate on the income tax results in the choice of H. M. 
Potter (first prize), W. W. Meachum, J. D. Pickett, D. E. Tom- 
linson, A. R. Grambling and C. I. Francis as intercollegiate de- 
baters. 

January 26: Basket ball on Clark Field; Texas 39, 22nd In- 
fantry, U. S. A., 33. Y. M.C. A. building is formally opened. 

January 27: Clinton R. Woodruff, Secretary of National Mu- 
nicipal League, lectures in oe M. C. A. auditorium on “The Mod- 
ern City.’’ 

February 1: Miss Frankie Bettis of Beaumont, a Freshman 
Academic student, dies suddenly in Austin of meningitis. Sopho- 
more Reception is postponed. 

February 2: Basket ball at San Antonio; Texas 43, San Antonio 
Ye VRAD Lah 

February 3: Basket ball at San Antonio; Texas 37, “Turn- 
ers’ 35; Freshman edition of T'’he Texan is issued. 

February 10: Sophomore edition of The Tezan is issued. 

February 12: Dr. Edgar J. Banks, explorer and orientalist, lec- 
tures in Y. M. C. A. auditorium on ‘Arabia, the Desert, and the 
Bedouins.”’ 

February 13: Dr. Banks lectures on ‘‘Bismaya, the Oldest City 
in the World.” : ‘ 


Calendar of the Win- 
ter Term at Austin 
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February 14: Dr. Banks lectures on ‘‘The Hittites.’’ 

February 15: Basket ball on Clark Field; Baylor 38, Texas 26. 

February 17: Annual reception of the Education Department 
1s given in the Woman’s Building. Junior Law edition of The Texan 
is issued. 

February 19: The Curtain Club gives Goldoni’s “The Fan’ in 
the auditorium. 

February 21: H. P. Steger offers $50 prize for best criticism 
of “O. Henry” by a University student. 

February 22: Washington’s birthday, a holiday; basket ball on 
Clark Field; Texas 41, San Antonio Y. M. C. A. 22. 

February 23:. Seumas Macmanus, the Irish writer, lectures on 
“A Ramble Through Ireland” in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium. 

February 24: Junior edition of The Texan is issued. Second 
annual meeting of the Texas Folklore Society is held in the Y. M. 
C. A. auditorium. Seumas Macmanus lectures on “Irish Fairy 
and Folklore.”’ 

February 29: University band gives concert in auditorium. 

March 1: Evans Prize Contest in oratory, Tom B. Ramey win- 
ning first place, and P. P. Reynolds, second. 

March 2: Texas Independence Day, a holiday. Exercises in the 
auditorium. Addresses by A. T. McKean, Judge J. W. McClendon, 
and Professor I. P. Hildebrand. Pushball contest between Sopho- 
mores and Freshmen results 0 to 0. Senior Academic edition of 
The Texan is issued. 

March 4: The Curtain Club plays ‘“‘The Fan” at San Marcos. 

March 5: Professor John R. Allen of Southwestern University 
lectures in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium on ‘‘Personal Experiences 
in Turkey in 1908.” 

March 11-16: Winter Term examinations. 


The incidents that caused most concern both to Faculty and 
students during the past winter were connected with the epidemic 
of cerebro-spinal meningitis that became so 
common and so virulent in many parts of the 
state. In several cities, particularly in North 
Texas, churches and schools were closed for some weeks, and there 
was talk of stopping streetcar traffic altogether. Since the Uni- 
versity draws students from all these towns, and most students 
during the early part of January had just returned from their 
homes, where they may have been exposed to it, and since the city 
of Austin as the state capital, is visited daily by many residents 
of these cities, danger of the disease among the students seemed 
imminent. 

About the second week in January, while precautions were being 
taken against the disease, several cases broke out in scattered parts 
of Austin. One of the early cases was that of Miss Flume, a uni- 


The Meningitis 
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versity student, residing in the city more than a mile away from the 
campus, and said to have been exposed to meningitis through rela- 
tives. 

On January 9, Dr. Joe Gilbert, University Physician for Men, 
wrote the following signed statement, which was printed on dodgers 
and scattered broadcast among the students: 

“Meningitis is a germ disease. It is both contagious and infec- 
tious, as are scarlet fever and measles. The germ may be carried 
in water, milk, food, clothing, dust, and air. It may be carried 
from a sick person to a well by a third person who may or may not 
develop the disease, or by an animal, such as a cat or dog. 

“Crowds should be avoided—especially in poorly ventilated 
places ‘like the moving picture theaters and the opera house. 
Fruits—apples for example—if exposed to the dust of the street 
should not be eaten. Eat at home and be careful about those 
preparing your food. Investigate the condition of the home of 
your washer-woman. Leave public drinking cups strictly alone. 
Promiscuous hand shaking is dangerous, and the scouring of car 
seats with the hands—for the germs can be carried by the hands 
to the mouth and the mouth and nose are the chief ports of entry 
for the germs. Above all do not go into infected districts, but if 
you do, stay there, and don’t come back to endanger your fellow 
students. 

“Any student who spent any time during the Christmas holidays 
in an infected district should call a physician at once if ill, espe- 
cially with fever and vomiting. 

“There is no reason for alarm, but there is need for proper pre- 
caution and the exercise of common sense.”’ 

Two days later Miss Flume died. The event seems to have 
caused more alarm among the parents of students than among the 
students themselves. Several of the latter were telegraphed for 
and withdrew from school temporarily or permanently, but the 
vast majority stuck quietly to their posts, and the regular work 
of the University went on without any interruption. Attendance 
on classes was about the same as usual, and the most marked effect 
to be noted was the use of disinfectants and fresh air in all the 
buildings. In Austin not more than a dozen actual cases of the 
_ disease occurred during the winter. 

So quiet was restored, and the students who had withdrawn 
generally returned to work, when a much more serious situation 
developed. On February 1, Miss Bettis of Beaimont, a popular 
student who had just returned from a visit home on account of 
the scare, and was probably exposed to the disease in Houston, 
on the train, or elsewhere, took sick and died within a few hours. 
What made matters worse for the University public was that the 
death occurred in a sorority house just a block off the campus, 
and many of the student’s friends were with her within twenty- 
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four hours of her death. Of course, they and the house itself 
were immediately quarantined and remained so for about ten days. 
Fortunately no one else took the disease, and the quarantine was 
soon removed. But the ban was laid on public receptions of both 
faculty and students for several weeks, and they were cautioned 
not to take railway trains, entertain visitors, or even go into the 
business district unless it was absolutely necessary. Letters were 
sent to parents to allay their alarm, and students were even ad- 
vised not to return home in March during examination week. The 
policy of the authorities was to exercise great caution and to deal 
frankly with the students. The latter seemed to appreciate this 
attitude and behaved with extraordinary good sense. So with 
warmer weather the crisis passed. 


An unusually strong program of public lectures had been ar- 
ranged for the winter months, but this was somewhat broken into 
by the meningitis scare. Just after the holi- 
Public Lectures days a series of lectures was given under 
the auspices of the Austin Art League, of 
which mention is made elsewhere. These comprised a number of 
“canned’”’ lectures read by members of the Faculty in the audito- 
rium, and dealing largely with the history of art, a subject which 
is not too often inquired into in these parts. Another series of 
lectures came in February. Dr. E. J. Banks, a noted orientalist 
and explorer, delivered four illustrated lectures on his explorations 
in the new auditorium of the Y. M. C. A. Dr. Banks came on the 
joint invitation of the University and the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, each of which was responsible for two of his lectures. 
Many auditors were enlightened and pleased by what Dr. Banks 
showed them. An account of Mr. C. R. Woodruff’s lecture is to be 
found elsewhere in this issue. The first exchange lectures between 
Baylor, Southwestern and the: University were given under auspicious 
circumstances in March. Dr. John R. Allen, long Professor of 
Philosophy in Southwestern, came to Austin to tell entertainingly 
of his personal experiences in Turkey four years ago, when the new 
constitution was granted. Dean W. J. Battle filled the return en- 
gagement in Georgetown later, lecturing on Greek art. Dean J. L. 
Kessler of Baylor University was to lecture on Tolstoy at the Uni- 
versity, but postponed his lecture till the spring. Mr. John A. 
Lomax represented the University at Waco, lecturing on the cowboy 
ballads. It is expected to make a similar exchange of lectures 
annually. But most popular of all the public lectures were those 
of Seumas Macmanus. His rich Irish humor fairly carried two 
audiences away. 
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Texas Independence Day was celebrated this year as usual with 
the firing of a salute of twenty-one guns and with public exer- 
cises in the auditorium. A drizzling rain pre- 
vented the assembling of a very large crowd 
for the out-of-door exercises, but the crowd 
in the auditorium was good, and the speeches were enthusiastic- 
ally received. 

The celebration on the campus was in charge of Teddy Reese as 
grand marshal, aided by representatives of the various classes. 
R. E. Seagler, representing the Students’ Association, presided in the 
auditorium. The exercises in the auditorium began with an in- 
vocation by the Rev. Dr. W. D. Bradfield, followed by the reading 
of the Texas Declaration of Independence, by Miss Rose C, Zelosky. 
Then came an address on behalf of the students, by A. T. McKean, 
followed in turn by the address on behalf of the alumni, by Judge 
J. W. McClendon, and the faculty address, by Judge Ira P. Hilde- 
brand. Judge McClendon told of the origin of the March 2nd cele- 
bration, enlivening his remarks by some reminiscenses of student 
pranks in the early days of the university. Judge Hildebrand 
spoke of the duties of the student to the university. His address 
appears elsewhere in these columns. The exercises of the morning 
were brought to an end with an interesting talk by Mrs. Rebecca 
Fisher, president of the Daughters of the Republic. 


The March Second 
Celebration 


To an interested audience in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium Sat- 
urday night, January 27, Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of Philadelphia, 
Secretary of the National Municipal League, 
delivered an address on the ‘‘Modern City.” 
The T'exan thus recounts it: 

“Mr. Woodruff began his talk by stating the size and complexity 
of the problems confronting the American city of today, and em- 
phasizing the great need for action along the lines suggested by 
improvements recently made in the larger cities of the East. A 
hundred years ago, the problem did not present itself nearly so 
foscibly to the minds of the people because’ the size of the city did 
not demand it. As an instance of this, he cited the case of Phil- 
adelphia, in which city the expenditures for municipal works a 
hundred years ago were 97 cents per capita, and in which today 
the same expenditures amount to approximately $29.50 per annum. 
These expenditures give an index to the tremendousness of the 
problem as it exists today, and emphasize the importance of mu- 
nicipal affairs. 

“«There are various manifestations of this growing interest,’ 
said Mr. Woodruff. ‘For instance, look at the great change in the 
tone and talk and thought about municipal matters. Highteen 
years ago the tone was one of almost sheer hopelessness. But a 
great change has come. We are at the present time well on our 
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way to a solution of the problem. Never before in the history of 
the country has the subject of municipal government occupied 
the attention of the people as it does today.’ He spoke of the Com- 
mission Form of government as being a great step in advance, and 
especially recommended it for cities of the size of Austin and San 
Antonio, but said that it was far from being perfect. ‘However, it 
is a long step in advance,’ he said. ‘People are awakening. There 
has been a great change from a critical attitude to a constructive 
policy in nearly every city of importance in the country.’ 

“*Another manifestation is the great increase in the number of * 
agencies. In 1894, when the Municipal League. was founded, 
there were only about 50 such civic clubs in existence, and they 
only in the larger cities. At the present time there are more than 
1,000 such clubs, scattered from Texas to Maine, and in all sizes 
of towns and cities. They are composed of thinking men, differing 
perhaps, in their ideas of the ways and means of accomplishing 
their end but all working together toward the same goal.’ As an 
instance of the good work that these clubs might do, he cited the 
Chicago Municipal Voters’ League, an organization that devotes 
itself to seeking out and comparing the records of the candidates 
for the different municipal offices, and to the promotion of the 
candidacy of the right sort of men, regardless of political affilia- 
tions. Other organizations mentioned were the various civic asso- 
ciations, playgrounds, associations, etc. 

“<‘The same spirit is likewise manifested in the increased vote 
at municipal elections. Twenty years ago, statistics showed this 
to be smaller than either the state or the national vote.’ Mr. 
Woodruff pointed out that this was very wrong, because of the 
very direct contact that we have with the municipal governments 
as opposed to the national or the state government. People all 
over the country are thoroughly aroused. Not only in numbers, 
either, is this vote significant. The people are beginning to drop 
their stick-to-the-party ideas and vote for the best man. 

‘Manifestations of the municipal spirit are found, too, in the 
Many governmental reforms of today. Power once relegated to 
the state governments is becoming more and more the power of 
municipalities, where the best interests of the people demand it; 
the merit system is surely though slowly, advancing in importance, 
becoming ingrafted in the customs of the people, and at some 
places, very properly, in the laws also. ‘The government of cities,’ 
said Mr. Woodruff, in summing up, ‘is becoming more and mofe a 
purely business proposition, drawing the best men of the country 
to it, not as a mere avocation, but as a career.’ ”’ 
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It is always pleasant to note that the worth of one’s own people 
is appreciated elsewhere. The work done by President §S. E. 
. Mezes has resulted twice within the year in 
his being given the honorary degree of Doc- 
tof of Laws. The last Recorp told how 
Southwestern University had bestowed that honor on President 
Mezes. Now the University of California, the President’s first 
alma mater, has repeated it. Dr. Mezes made the trip to Califor- 
nia to receive the degree. . 

Dr. Frederick D. Heald, professor of botany, was elected presi- 
dent of the American Microscopical Society at its annual meeting 
in Washington during December. 

Mr. John A. Lomax, secretary of the faculties and of the Alumni 
association, was-elected president of the American Folk Lore So- 
ciety at its annual meeting. 

Professor C. §. Potts recently received notices of his appoint- 
ment to the advisory council of the National Municipal League, 
and the advisory editorial board of the National Municipal Review. 

Professor Stark Young has been appointed advisory and contrib- 
uting editor of the The Drama, a quarterly review of distinction, 
published at Chicago. 


Honors Conferred on 
the Faculty 


Again the University is called on to give up one of its most 
promising young teachers to the service of another insti- 
tion. This time Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, who 
has for the past two years served as ass0- 
ciate professor of the art of teaching, has 
resigned to accept the professorship of education in his alma mater, 
Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania. Professor Baldwin leaves at 
the end of the current session. Not only in the Department of 
Education but throughout the University, his going will be felt as 
a deep loss, for Dr. Baldwin has impressed every one as a man of 
scholarly instincts and training, a strong teacher, and an energetic 
worker. Thus the University of Texas is maintaining her reputa- 
tion as a training school for privately endowed institutions. 


Professor B,. T. 
Baldwin Resigns 


Dr. A. S. Johnson, formerly professor of economics here, but 

more recently of Stanford University, has been elected professor 

of political science in Cornell University. 

Miscellaneous Notes Jas. E. Winston, instructor in history in 

the University one year, and then professor 

of history in Austin College, holds an instructorship in history 

this year in Princeton University. Frederick A. Wolf, formerly 

tutor in botany, received his doctorate from Cornell last June, and 

is now plant pathologist in the Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn. 
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On January 12, the University Club held its annual election of 
officers. Dr. W. T. Mather was made president, Judge WwW. °Ss. 
Simkins, vice-president, while Dr. H. T. Parlin and Mr. John H. 
Keen were re-elected as secretary and treasurer, respectively. A 
few weeks later all these officers were installed with gorgeous cere- 
monies, 


The registrar announced in January the presence of 261 stu- 
dents this year from other colleges, a much larger number than 
ever before. Out of 2,076 students then enrolled, 675 were help- 
ing to support themselves. Of the 250 counties in Texas, 181 
were represented; Travis leading with 295 students, Dallas 98; 
Bexar 75; Harris 70; Bell 51. Only 51 came from other states. 


Dr. A. C. Judson, a new addition to the English staff this year, 
has edited Jonson’s Cynthia’s Revels for the Yale Studies in English. 
The volume will be reviewed in an early number of THE REcorRD. 


In the April Sewanee Review Professor Killis Campbell publishes 
some notable documents relating to the early life of Edgar Allan 
Poe, which have escaped the eyes of all Poe’s biographers. 


Professor John A. Lomax made an extended trip in the early 
spring to Kansas, Harvard, Columbia, Wisconsin, Illinois, and other 
universities lecturing on his ballad collections. He was received 
by enthusiastic audiences. 


Mention was made recently of foreign notices of two books pub- 
lished by members of the University Faculty. The list must be 
extended. English and Scotch economists have taken kindly to Dr. 
Haney’s History of Economic Thought, and one of their reviews 
may be found in another column... Miss Jessie L. Weston, a well- 
known folklorist, published in Romania, the Parisian authority on 
romance languages, an extensive and appreciative review of Dr. 
Griffith’s Sir Perceval of Galles. Then the London Academy pub- 
lished a long signed review of Professor Lomax’s Cowboy Songs, which 
has just been issued in London. 
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Members of the Faculty and students were shocked to learn 
on March 19 of the untimely death at Philadelphia of Professor 
Thomas H. Montgomery, Jr., for several years head of the school 
of zoology of the University of Texas, and a scientist of wide repu- 
tation. Dr. Montgomery left Texas just four years ago to become 
professor of zoology in the University of Pennsylvania. The trus- 
tees of the latter institution declare that ‘‘Dr. Montgomery early 
exhibited that independence and balance of judgment and that love 
of truth that are the leading requisites of the successful investi- 
gator in science. These, combined with his pains-taking industry, 
technical skill, and a certain imaginative insight into the essen- 
tial features of a complex problem, enabled him in a comparatively 
few years to reach a position of commanding importance in the 
ranks of American zoologists.”’ 


UNIVERSITY ORGANIZATIONS 


Until the organization of the school of architecture, practically 
no attention was paid to the practice or to the study of-the fine 
arts in the University of Texas. As a result 
nearly all the productions of the University 
have been sadly lacking in artistic expres- 
sion and feeling. This lack was especially apparent in the publi- 
cations of the Cactus. The present Cactus committee appreciating 
the deficiency determined to establish a higher ideal for the ar- 
tistic character of future publications. The happy thought then 
occurred to them to establish a club, such as those already exist- 
ing for literary, dramatic, and journalistic activities. The school 
of architecture afforded the possibility of realizing such a project, 
and the matter of organizing a club was immediately taken up. 
Thus through the interest and efforts of the committee has resulted 
the permanent organization of a Brush and Pencil Club. 

But the scope of the club is not confined merely to the improve- 
ment of the artistic character of the Cactus. It is much more far- 
reaching and its founders had a much wider ideal in view. Nor 
is its membership confined solely to students of the University. 
Its aims are briefly these: To stimulate interest in the arts among 
students and such others as may have tastes in this direction; to 
offer an opportunity for practice in whatever medium the student 
may choose; and to execute such material as the publication com- 
mittee of the Cactus may-request. In a word, it is an artelier club 
for actual work as well as critical study. 

The work is carried on in the studio of the school of architec- . 
ture, which furnishes at present the best environments and equip- 


The Brush and 
Pencil Club 
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ment for such activities. Meetings are held weekly in the even- 
ings. Models are secured to pose for the club, sometimes the 
members posing themselves. The subject will often as nearly as 
possible fit the conditions of some special problem for the Cactus, 
the drawing made in the studio serving as the basis of the illus- 
tration to appear in the annual. It is hoped later to establish com- 
petitions for such work and to offer prizes or honorable mentions 
for the best work. At the end of the year it is also proposed to 
award an honorable mention or prize to the member having 
done the best work. Practice will not be confined to the studio 
alone, but outdoor sketching will also be indulged in by these 
who may be interested in this kind of work. : 

Requirements for membership are slight; in fact any one may 
become a member who subscribes to a few nominal regulations. 
All who are interested in art and its development here, and who 
are earnest in their desire to learn and practice and develop their 
latent powers are heartily welcome. 

Officers of the club are: President, H. F. Kuehne; vice presi- 
dent, Miss Margaret Boroughs; secretary, Miss Ethel Barron; treas- 
urer, W. H. Lightfoot; model committee, W. T. Read, chairman. 


In December the following members of the schools of science 

met at the University Club and organized ‘“‘The University Science 
ibs? 

The University Science Professors Benedict, Casteel, Deussen, 

° Club. Dodd, Heald, Kuehne, Lewis, Patterson, Rich-. 
ards, Schoch, Simonds, Whitney, and Yoakum. After discussing 
various plans and effecting a permanent organization, Dr. Simonds 
of the school of geology was elected president, and Dr. Kuehne of 
the school of physics, secretary-treasurer. 


The folowing paragraphs taken from the Constitution, will indi- 
cate the scope and object of the new club: ‘‘(1) The object of this 
club shall be to promote scientific research among its members; 
(2) The membership of this club is limited to twenty-five and con- 
fined to members of the Faculty of the several schools of science; 
(3) So far as possible, each program will be confined to one topic, 
that is, some one school will be held responsible for a program; 
(4)The meetings will be held on the second Friday of each month 
from October to May.”’ 


Three programs have been given by the schools of geology, 
chemistry, and botany. The first program dealt with various phases 
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of modern geology, and was presented by Dr. Simonds, Mr. Deus- 
sen, and Mr. Whitney. At the second meeting Dr. Schoch of the 
school of chemistry lectured on ‘“‘Diffusions.’” The third program 
was given by Dr. Lewis, who spoke on the subject of ‘‘Phagocy- 
tosis and the Opsonic Index.” The next meeting will be held on 
the second Friday in April, and probably the school of zoology 
will give the program. 

The new club has started well, and bids fair to become an im- 
portant organization for the promotion of scientific research in 
Texas. J. Tae 


On February 19, the Curtain Club, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Stark Young, presented Goldoni’s ‘‘The Fan” with the 


following cast: 
The Curtain Club’s 


Play 
Evatisto; in love with Candidavijon. case ieee L. C. Barrell 
Baron Del Cedro, friend of Hivaristo; 21s) ee T. B. Ramey 
Crespino, the village shoe-maker.. (2.2. en ee Pearson Garrett 
Coronato, ‘the village inn-keeper.o.... 2.1.5 ssa George Cole 
CountidesRocae Marino... 7.455 eee oa bite! gaa ieee remt Fred Hughes 
Timoteo, the ‘druggist 5c eile an ete eee eee Thornton Hardie 
Giannina, village girl in love with Crespino....... G. C. Campbell 
Morrachio, Glannina’s “brother... )..-. ase eee J. L. Dunn 
Candida, chief lady’ of; the yillases. 2 3 eee Dodson Stamps 
Gertrude, Candida’s Aunt<= 1/52. oe ce eee eee Lester Brenizer 
Susanna, the. shop-Kkeeper..:.. 3)... se oe eee Marion Levy 
Tognino, servant of Gertrude... 7... .. sno eee Cc. J. Landrum 
Scavezzo, ‘Coronato’s > Man... cha ener eee ed ee J. Atkins 
Limorichino,’ Coronato’s; chet... 3 ee eee ee C. C. English 


The account which follows originally appeared in The Texan: 


“In its fourth annual play, an English translation of Goldoni’s 
‘Il Ventaglio’ (The Fan), in the auditorium Monday evening, the 
Curtain Club scored a distinctly new triumph. The first two plays 
staged by the club were Jonson’s ‘Silent Woman’ and Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s ‘Knight of the Burning Pestle,’ both English come- 
dies of the Elizabethan period. Last year the club essayed the 
French drama, choosing Moliere’s ‘L’Avare’ (The Miser), and this 
time the Italian field was entered. That no mistake was made jn 
the choice of a drama, or in its manner of presentation the en- 
thusiastic audience abundantly testified. 


“The plot of this eighteenth century Italian comedy is marked 
by the utmost simplicity. All the action occurs in one day on 
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the public square of the village of Case Nuove. Young Evaristo 
in love with Candida wishes to present her secretly with a fan 
and employs Giannina in the task. But the latter’s actions are 
misinterpreted both by Candida and by her own lovers, and so the 
fan is not delivered. Complications arise on all sides, the fan passes 
around from one hand to another, until finally it reaches Candida, 
whose good will towards the faithful Evaristo is restored about the 
same time as Giannina and Crespino have made peace. Meantime 
the author has opportunity to play upon human foibles in general 
but particularly those exhibited in village life. 


“From the very lifting of the curtain for the first act the au- 
dience was carried away with the charming reproduction of Ital- 
ian atmosphere. The central building in the background, the inn, 
had a dash of Florentine architecture to it, and this effect was in- 
creased by the plants grouped in front, the madonna on its outside 
walls, the variegated colors, the doves, and the children in the 
streets. Such a scene the audience was not prepared for, and its 
pleasure was manifest. 


“The play was given with probably more dash and finish than 
has marked the excellent Curtain Club plays in past years. All 
the actors deserve praise. Dodson Stamps again exhibited fem- 
inine charms in two lovely gowns of perfect fit. He, as Candida, 
and Campbell, as Giannina, had the most difficult parts in the role, 
and carried them with great success. Campbell is a new addition 
to the Curtain Club this year and gives promise of making a name 
for himself in amateur dramatics. Leonard Barrell’s Evaristo 
was graceful and charming. Pearson Garrett’s Crespino was an 
altogether natural representation of a less prominent figure, while 
Marion Levy’s Susanna was comically real. Lester Brenizer in 
Gertrude was entirely satisfactory, and Ted Cole, Ramey, and 
Hughes seemed perfectly at home in their parts. 


“To Mr. Stark Young is due the credit not only of coaching the 
players and directing the entire performance, but of selecting and 
translating the play, and arranging the scenery, which in large 
part was the work of his own brush. That the whole was in ex- 
cellent taste goes without saying, but the beauty of the ensemble 
surprised even those who know Mr. Young’s versatility. Its re- 
ception by the tremendous audience must have been gratifying to 
all his friends. 


“Only one word of serious criticism was voiced by the many 
who enjoyed the play. The handling of the crowd was far from 
satisfactory, not because of incompetent ushers, but because of 
their small number. Not a few with reserved seats stood in line 
for a half hour at the door before getting in. This mistake can 
be corrected another year.”’ 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


The attendance at the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A., which was held this year at St. Louis, Febru- 
ary 27, 28, and 29, was the largest in the 
history of the association, there being about 
two thousand members present. The papers 
and addresses, in general, indicated more scholarly preparation 
than has hitherto been the custom. This, no doubt, was due in 
part to the presence of members of the affiliated societies conven- 
ing at the same time, and to the fact that of one hundred univer- 
sity and college professors present, forty-four were on the reg- 
ular program, and others took active part in the discussions. 


Although President Cassidy ignored the Southwest in making 
up the Department program, there were seventy-five Texas school- 
men present, who entered heartily into the spirit of the meeting, 
and fifty-seven remained to attend the luncheon on Thursday at 
the Planters Hotel, where Dr. Sutton acted as toastmaster and 
Woodrow Wilson was elected President of the United States on a 
straw ballot. 


That there is a growing tendency for school trustees to take a 
more active part in educational progress, was shown by the fact 
that fifty-three of the fifty-seven men at the Texas banquet had 
all expenses paid by the schools which they represented. Of the 
remaining four, two were superintendents and the other two, it is 
perhaps unnecessary to state, were representatives of the State 
University. It is hoped that the University of Texas will soon be 
in’ a position to send delegates regularly to educational meetings. 
Oberlin has just set aside a substantial fund for this purpose. 
The University cf Pennsylvania sent a professor of education, a 
professor of German, and a professor of mathematics to the St. Louis 
meeting, and several other institutions sent representatives. 


In the meetings of the college teachers of Education, Dean 
Sutton took an active part in the discussion on the relation of. un- 
dergraduate work in Education to graduate work, and urged in 
opposition to Dean Russell that students be permitted to take grad- 
uate work only after they have had the fundamental undergraduate 
courses in the subject. Dean Russell finally admitted that this 
problem was an administrative one, and the Pegi of those 
present upheld Dean Sutton’s contention. 

Professor Baldwin had a paper on the present status of Educa- 
tion as a science in regard to the principles of Education. After 
taking up the work that is being done in Experimental Educa- 
tion, he maintained that ‘‘in order to develop sound fundamental 
principles and norms, the subject needs to be characterized by 
painstaking detail of scientific procedure, investigation, and ex- 
perimentation. * * * The allied sciences are not adequate to . 


Department of Super- 
intendence of N. E. A. 
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furnish and explain all the principles involved in Education, since 
they, in themselves, are necessarily incomplete; and what is equally 
important, Education has its own data, its own viewpoint, its own 
problems and situations, its own history, its own practices for and 
opportunities for experimentation.” oad hee sf 


The Austin Art League was organized in the fall of 1909. At 
first, the purpose of the league was to study the history of Art in 
different countries. Along with this the mem- 
bers hoped to arouse an art interest in the 
community. Now the activities of the League 
have come to know a wider scope. The membership of the club 
is limited to fifteen, and the members meet twice a month at the 
studio of Miss Boroughs, the president, to study and discuss the 
life and the work of the best known artists of the country under 
study. 


The Austin Art 
League 


The work of the first year was confined to the study of Italian 
art. To the end of arousing outside interest two open meetings 
were held, each conducted by a member of the University Faculty. 
Mr. Stark Young of the English faculty at one of these meetings 
spoke on Poetry and Art; at the other Dr. Duncalf of the history 
faculty discussed the effect of Italian history upon its art. The 
second year the League studied the French school of art. Dr. 
Battle conducted the open meeting that year, having as his sub- 
ject “Art and Architecture.’”’ With a view to accomplishing its 
second purpose, the League in February, 1911, was the means of 
bringing to Austin a collection of the pictures of the well known 
American artist, Mr. William P. Silva, of Washington, D. C. The 
exhibition, which was free, was held at the Gregg Parish House 
for ten days, The subject of study this year for the League has 
been the work of Flemish and Dutch artists. 


This year the club entered upon a new sphere of: activity when 
it conceived the plan to form an associate membership of a hun- 
dred or more interested people for the purpose of bringing here an- 
nually an exhibition of paintings by American artists. The plan 
was successfully carried out. The associate members number one 
hundred and fifteen, and during the weeks February 24 to March 
9, there was held at Gregg House under the auspices of the League 
an exhibition assembled by the American Federation of Arts of 
forty-five oil paintings by American artists, such as William Chase, 
Robert Henri, Kenyon Cox, Childe Hossam, and Cecilia Beaux. 
A nominal admission fee-was charged with special rates for the 
University students. There was a sufficient amount cleared to in- 
sure another exhibition next year. 

Previous to this exhibition, the League was also the means of 
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offering to the public free art lectures from the American Federa- 
tion of Arts. These lectures, which were written by prominent 
art critics, were read weekly during the month of January by dif- 
ferent members of the University faculty in the auditorium of the 
University. ‘The subjects were ‘‘Civic Art,’’ ‘‘American Sculpture,”’ 
‘“‘American Painting,’’ ‘‘Whistler’s Etchings.”’ MeBe 


Several changes in the plans of the Texas Academy of Science 
have been made during the present year, and these have been in- 
augurated by the Council in the belief that 
The eer Academy the Academy will thereby become a more 
of Science useful organ for the promotion of. scientific 
interest in the state than it has been in the past. Three of these 
changes are of especial interest. The Council has decided to dis- 
continue the local monthly meetings, which, in the past, have been 
held here at Austin, and to hold instead a general meeting during 
the Christmas holidays in connection with the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. It is believed that this plan will enlist the interest and 
co-operation of many members of that association who are engaged 
in teaching the various scientific subjects in the secondary schools. 
Furthermore, the fact that the Teachers’ Association holds its 
meetings at various points throughout the state will make it possi- 
ble for many members, who in the past have found it inconvenient 
to come to Austin, to attend at least some of the meetings, and to 
participate in the scientific programs. 


Another plan adopted by the Council is materially to increase 
the membership of the Academy, and the secretary was instructed 
to take this matter up with all of the old members. To date thirty- 
four new members have been elected, including several men promt- 
nent in educational work in Texas, and it is expected that several 
more will be added before the close of the year. 


The third plan concerns the matter of publication. On account 
of the limited funds at the disposal of the publication committee 
of the Academy, considerable difficulty has been experienced in 
publishing the ‘“‘Transactions and Proceedings.’ Through a pro- 
posal of the secretary, an arrangement has been made with the 
Publication Committee of the University whereby articles written 
by members and of sufficient scientific interest and merit may be pub- 
lished as University Bulletins. Articles intended for publication as 
bulletins must be submitted to the Publication Committee of the 
Academy, and this committee reserves the right to accept or reject 
any paper submitted. It is intended that only papers embodying 
the results of original work will be accepted for publication. The 
initial cost of publication will be borne by the University Commit- 
tee, and the Academy can secure its separata for the author and 
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for exchanges at the cost of press work. These separata can then 
be bound, together with other papers and official matter pub- 
lished alone by the Academy, to make the annual publication. 
This arrangement will work advantageously to both parties. The 
Academy will secure the publication of most of its papers at a min- 
imum of cost, and the University will be able to develop a series 
of ‘‘Scientific Bulletins’ comparable to those of such states as 
California and Kansas. A Bela a a 


The second annual meeting of the Folk Lore Society of Texas 
was held at the Y. M. C. A. auditorium Saturday, February 24, 
and was attended with interest. In the ab- 
The Folk Lore Society -once of President Lemmon, who, however, 
of Texas sent his annual address to be read, Dr. L. W. 
Payne, Jr., presided. The program follows: 
1. President’s Address: Superstitions Connected with the Owl. 
Mr. Theo, G. Lemmon, Dallas. 
2. Folk Lore in Cattle Brands. R. M. Anderson, Uvalde. 
3. Some Local Legends of Texas. Mrs. Lillie T. Shaver, San 
Marcos. t 
4. Mediaeval Superstitions. Instructor A. C. Krey, The Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin. 
5. Some Current Folk-Songs. Professor W, H. Thomas, The 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, College Station, Texas. 
6. A Batch of Mexican Border Ballads. Mr. 8S. N. Gaines, Fort 
Worth. 
7. Stories of an African Prince, Prof. John A. Lomax, The 
University of Texas, Austin. 
8. A Preliminary Report of Texas Play, Party-Games, and 
Songs. Dr. L. W. Payne, Jr., The University of Texas, Austin. 
9. Business Meeting. 
10.. Annual Address before the Society: 
Stories of Irish Fairy and Folk-Lore, Mr. Seumas McManus. 
Officers for the next year are: President, Dr. R. A. Law of Austin; 
vice president, Prof. W. H. Thomas of College Station; secretary, 
Prof. J. A. Lomax of Austin; treasurer, Mrs. E. P. Stockwell of An- 
gleton. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Henry Fox, First Lord Holland: A Study of the Career of an 
Highteenth Century Politician, by T. W. Riker, Instructor in Modern 
European History in the University of Texas, 2 vols., pp. 438, 419. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1911. ' 
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The two-volumed work on Henry Fox by Mr. Riker has now been 
some time before the public and has been the subject of a num- 
ber of reviews, That it is a thoroughly 
scholarly and careful work has been clearly 
recognized and the present reviewer need 
do no more than subscribe to the general verdict in these regards. 
Henry Fox, perhaps because overshadowed by his greater son, has 
been a relatively little known figure in English history. That he 
played an important if not very creditable part in an important 
period, has been recognized, but no one hitherto has attempted 
to show in detail just what that part was. This, Mr. Riker has 
attempted and has done with such success that the work will not 
need to be done again. The book is in no sense an attempt to vin- 
dicate the career of Fox, but simply seeks to show him as he was— 
an Highteenth Century politician. Indeed Mr. Riker holds—and 
it would seem rightly—that no other vindication is possible. 


Riker, 
“Henry Fox” 


Mr. Riker treats in greatest detail the period of Fox’s career 
from the death of Pelham to his political effacement with the ad- 
vent of Pitt to power. The Whig party which had become supreme 
in the state with the accession of the House of Hanover had been 
organized into a compact political machine under the leadership 
of Walpole and Pelham.. With Pelham’s death the management 
of this machine passed into the hands of the Duke of Newcastle. 
Since Newcastle was a peer, it became necessary to find a leader 
for the Commoners. This was the opportunity of Fox, After long 
intrigues he forced himself into the cabinet and his victory was 
his undoing. He had linked himself to the machine at the pre- 
cise time it was failing. And now he and his patron Cumberland: 
dragged the nation into a war with France which the incompetent 
ministry of Newcastle was conspicuously unable to conduct suc- 
cessfully. In the end Fox fell and with him fell the ministry. Pitt 
assumed the supreme direction of affairs, and Fox subsided into 
the lucrative but obscure office of Paymaster. From this political 
eclipse he emerges only to force the Peace of Paris through Par- 
liament by bribery and intimidation and to reap the reward of his 
efforts in the title of Lord Holland. 


Mr. Riker has gone fully into the details of Fox’s political ca- 
reer, has given a clear and vivid picture of the man and his sur- 
roundings. His final judgment of Fox seems eminently sound. 
“For his position in history, we may regard him as simply em- 
blematic of a system of politics in vogue during the middle of the. 
eighteenth century—a system which was bad in itself, and in 
respect to its influence and effects more pernicious perhaps than 
one can possibly analyze. * * * During the particular period 
with which the present work is concerned, administrations were 
notably corrupt, and the policy of most of them reactionary. Henry 
Fox was one of numberless political figures, which played their 
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part in the epoch of transition between the despotism of Walpole, 
founded upon the system of a skilfully manipulated parliament, 
and the sovereignty of king and people idealized by the younger 
atte. 

But Mr. Riker has in his study of Fox been forced to study also 
Chatham, and it is his judgment of the elder Pitt that has pro- 
voked most discussion among reviewers. Pitt’s genius and achieve- 
ments Mr. Riker fully recognizes, yet in moral character he holds 
him to have been no better than the other politicians of his time. 
“Avarice alone excepted, Pitt possessed every fault that a poli- 
tician is heir to * * * To him principles were nothing but 
stepping-stones to power, and he changed them as frequently as 
might serve his political ends. While he vaunted his independence 
of the system of' politics in vogue, he cringed and lied and shuffled 
as truly as did the men who avowed these practices, but worse than 
they (because less honest), he always pretended to possess a po- 
litical virtue he never knew, Much did he wade through in the 
days of his fluctuating politics and connivance at corruption, be- 
fore the chance at last was given him of saving the British Em- 
pire * * * But what he wanted above all else was power—to 
be got no matter how; and the condition of politics was never 
more rotten than when Pitt clambered to fame on the shoulders 
of Newcastle.”’ 


‘‘Nevertheless,’ as Mr. Riker admits, ‘‘History is ever lenient 
with a man who proves himself a genius.” With Pitt this has 
been especially so, and Mr. Riker no doubt expected dissent from 
Pitt’s admirers when he penned his judgment. That dissent has 
found expression in some of the reviews, yet even the admirers 
make admissions which seem to. prejudice their case. Lord Rose- 
berry, one of Chatham’s last biographers who has surveyed these 
very years of Pitt’s life in his Lord Chatham: His Early Life and 
Connections makes this concession at the end: ‘And yet up to 
this time”’ (the coalition between Pitt and Newcastle) ‘“‘the career 
of Pitt has been, eloquence apart, not unlike that of other ambi- 
tions and not very scrupulous politicians, * * * The path of 
the statesman rarely skirts the heights; it is rough, rugged, some- 
times squalid, esuadre anost.of the roads of life. * .* .* All ca- 
reers have their blots. The best and happiest are those in which 
the blemishes are obscured by high achievement. That was su- 
premely the case with Pitt. His upward ascent was much like 
other ascents, neither better nor worse.’ In other words except 
for his genius and tried simply as a politician Pitt was neither 
better nor more scrupulous than Fox, which statement would seem 
to agree substantially with the judgment of Mr. Riker. F. B. M. 
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History of Economic Thought, by Lewis H. Haney, Associate 
Professor of Economics in the University of Texas. Macmillan 
and Co., 1911. 

The review below is clipped from the 
Westminster Gazette of London: 

“One’s first comment upon Professor Haney’s work must be this: 
that it fills a distinct gap’in English economic literature. We have 
singularly few histories of economic thought, and none of them can 
be regarded as really satisfactory from the student’s point of — 
view. He needs, aS a supplement and as a corrective to the in- 
tensive study of one or two schools of thought, a book which 
will give him, in concise form, a clear and sympathetic exposition 
of other schools; which will enable him to appreciate the develop- 
ment of the science; and which will suggest to him lines of criti- 
cism and of thought different from those with which he is most 
familiar. None of the existing books serves such a purpose. 
Ingram’s work is written too exclusively from the standpoint of 
the historical school; Price has confined himself to the writings 
of the chief English economists. One wanted a book more catholic 
than Price, less biased than Ingram: a book which should be 
complete and well-proportioned; which should not emphasise un- 
duly the ideas of any one school, but which should be sympathetic 
with all, and yet reasonably critical of all. 


“That much-needed book Professor Haney has, on the whole, 
succeeded in giving to us. There must inevitably be some differ- 
ence of opinion as to the relative space which should be allotted in 
such a work to the various writers, but criticisms of this kind ars 
apt to be mutually destructive, and Professor Haney has held the 
balance with tolerable justice. His criticisms will not always be 
accepted by his readers, but that is no fault. And even those who 
regard them as sometimes unsound can rarely describe them as 
unfair or as unduly biased. Occasionally one is moved to protest; 
it is, for example, scarcely just to Ricardo to say that he taught 
by implication that low wages are desirable. But this is an ex- 
ception. On the whole the criticism is sane in judgment and ex- 
cellently fair. 


Haney, ‘History of 
Economic Thought” 


“Naturally the greater part of the book is devoted to modern 
thinkers, although ancient and medieval thought receive attention, 
and the Mercantilists, the Kameralists, and the Physiocrats are sym- 
pathetically treated. But the real value of the book lies in the ex- 
position and discussion of the views of the nineteenth-century econ- . 
omists. The effect of social and industrial changes upon the devel- 
opment of economic theories is well brought out, and the influence 
upon the ‘classical’ doctrines of the criticisms of the Nationalists, 
the Socialists, and the Historical School is clearly shown. Finally 
comes a statement of the newer theories which have been formed 
as a consequence of those criticisms. In the result Professor 
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Haney has given us a well-constructed piece of work, which should 
be widely used as a text-book.” 


The English Humorists of the Eighteenth Century, by W. M. Thack- 
eray; edited with Introduction and Notes by Stark Young, Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of General Literature in the University 
of Texas; pp. XXV+285; Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1911. This volume forms one number of 
Ginn’s series of “Standard English Classics,’ and measures up to. 
the mark in neatness of print and binding, carefulness in editing, 
and general value as a text-book. The interest of the English Humor- 
ists is perennial in both history and literature. No man was better 
acquainted than Thackeray with the characters, the social customs, 
and the writings of the time in which Swift, Addison, Gay, and Gold- 
smith lived; no one else could describe them with so discerning an eye 
or so facile a hand. These essays are transcripts from life in a real 
sense. 

Professor Young in the introduction gives a clear account of 
Thackeray’s life, concluding with a subtly drawn pen picture of 
his individual character, A brief estimate of the literary qualities 
of the essays wisely lays emphasis on contemporary tributes. There 
follows a helpful chronology of eighteenth-century events, The 
notes are largely explanatory of the literary allusions in the text. 


Young, ‘‘Thackeray’s 
English Humorists”’ 


LIBRARY NOTES 


Beginning with the Spring Term, the Library Building will be 
kept open from 8:00 a. m. until 10:00 p. m., except on Saturday, 
when the library closes at 5:00 p. m. 

The present accommodations for seating are inadequate in both 
the old library and the new; the shortage of chairs is felt most 
keenly in the evening, when every one using the library congregates 
at the Library Building. It is reasonably sure that book stacks 
and furniture will be installed during the summer, so that there 
will be a comfortable place for every student to work when another 
college year opens. 

Among important accessions recently recorded are the following: 
Economic Review, 1891-1911; Jahrbuch fuer Gesetzgebung und Verwal- 
tung, 1871-1900; Iron and Steel Institute, 1888-1910; Journal of Gas 
Lighting, 1849-1904; Journal fuer Gasbeleuchtung, 1858-1900; Stahl und 
Eisen, 1882-1900. | 
. The library of the Bureau of Economic Geology and Technology 
has been classified, catalogued, and supplied with book plates. These 
books were purchased directly by the Bureau, and there hag hith- 
erto been no record of them at the main library. Four hundred 
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additional bound volumes are thus made available through the card 
catalogue. The Bureau of Economic Geology and Technology Li- 
brary is supplemented by valuable books and pamphlets belonging 
to the director and his staff. JE. Ge 


THE COLLEGE OF ARTS 


The number of students enrolled in the College of Arts up to 
this writing totals 1,212 for the present session as opposed to the 
total of 1,118 for 1910-11. But as the total 

Enrollment, for last year included 32 graduate students 

and all graduates this year are enrolled in 

the Graduate Department, the registration shows an actual increase 
of 126. By classes as compared with last year the enrollment stands: 


Class 1910-11 1911-12 
SONIGT kates oosavinaeke Rane ieee eee 120 127 
JAUDION | aa, AS Pee es ee 74 90 
Sophomore hiya ts, cleans eee 178 185 
HPrespman ses wie eens alten 660 758 
SDeClaler, ys: clenes eepuue teres moe eee 54 52 

TOES ee ees eee Rarea re Leis bet 1,086 1,212 


The large number of Seniors each year is partially explained by 
the fact that all students who have passed fifteen courses are counted 
as Seniors, whether or not they are candidates for the B. A. degree. 
The unwonted increase in the Freshman class points to heavy reg- 
istration for future years. Freshmen number more than 61 per 
cent of the total number of College students. About 51 per cent of 
the whole number of students in the College are men, and 49 per 
cent women. 


The last number of THE ReEcorD contained the biographies of all 
new instructors, and the names need not be repeated here. The 
only changes after the first of January in the 
instruction force of the College were the ad- 
ditions of Dr. James B. Wharey, who suc- 
ceeded Dr. C. R. Baskervill, resigned, as Instructor in English, and 
of Associate Professor Mary E. Gearing of the new school of Do- 
mestic Economy. The establishment of this school is significant in 
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several ways. It was made possible by private endowment, from 
a generous friend of the University. It is the University’s first ef- 
fort to provide instruction especially adapted to women, though 
women have for many years formed about one-half of the student 
body of the College of Arts. During practically all the last two 
terms of the year Instructor F. ©. Ostrander of the school of ro- 
mance languages was absent from his duties on account of ill 
health. His work was generously carried on by other members of 
the faculty of that school. 


During the Winter Term legislation was enacted by the College 
Faculty which will result in far-reaching changes in the require- 
ments for the Bachelor of Arts degree in 
the future. <A faculty committee under the 
chairmanship of Dean Battle, acting on the 
advice of various school and division faculties, sat almost daily from 
early in December until late in February to consider these changes. 
The matter was then discussed in extenso in meetings of the Col- 
lege and General Faculties. Finally the various changes were ace 
cepted by a practically unanimous vote of the General Faculty, and 
were approved by the Regents. 

The full report will be found in the abstract of the Faculty Min- 
utes elsewhere. Dean Battle has promised to interpret this report 
for a later number of THE ReEcorp. Here it may be briefly stated that 
the new plan involves certain additions to the general requirements 
for the bachelor’s degree, and the selection by the student of a 
group of related subjects in which he must pursue a given number 
of courses. Additions to the general requirements are a second 
course in natural science, so that each student must have one course 
in a biological science and one in a physical science; a second year 
of physical training, not to be required of men for the present; the 
ability to write such clear and correct English as will satisfy a 
special committee; the ability to read a foreign language, to be 
tested by another special committee. The various groups of stud- 
ies, in one of which each student must major, are: (1) Classical, (2) 
English and General Literature, (3) Mathematics, (4) Modern For- 
eign Languages, (5) Natural Sciences, (6) Social Sciences. Hach 
group requires from four to five courses in the major subject and 
from two to three courses in specified minor subjects, but there 
are: wide differences in the details of these specifications. The. 
plan means such a thorough-going reform that if after several years’ 
trial, it proves perfect in every detail, no one will be more sur- 
prised than members of the committee which labored so earnestly 
to perfect it. But the first class to graduate under its provisions 
will be that of 1916, and so.it involves no sweeping changes for the 
present. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF LAW 


The total registration in the Law Department for this session is 
819. Of this number, 191 are classed as Juniors, 66 as Middles, and 
62 as Seniors. Thirty-five who are registered 
Enrollment, as Academic students are taking one or more 
law topics, leaving 284 as the registration of 

law students proper. 

The apparent decrease from the registration of the last two or 
three years is due to the fact that all three classes now in the De- 
partment have entered since the five-college-course admission re- 
quirement went into effect, the present Senior class being the first 
to graduate subject to this requirement, and being consequently 
smaller in number than the classes immediately preceding it. With 
the close of the present session, however, this downward tendency 
in the matter of registration will cease, and the Faculty looks for- 
ward to a steady increase in the number of students in the Depart- 
ment. Another interesting fact in connection with the registra- 
tion for this session, and one which will doubtless have a marked 
influence on the future of the Law Department, is that during this 
session the first woman to enter the Department as a regular stu- 
dent enrolled in the Junior class. 


The requirements for a law degree have again been slightly raised. 
Instead of requiring only two and two-thirds academic courses to 
be taken during the three years of Law, the 
Degree Requirements requiren ent is now placed at three such 
courses, a one-third course in logic having 

been added. 


With the beginning of the Session of 1911-12 the Faculty of the Law 
Department was visited by both fortune and misfortune. At this - 
time Professor C. S. Potts, who, for the last two 
years had been devoting one-half of his time to 
work in the Law Department, severed his connec- 
tion with the Law Faculty to give his entire time to the school of 
government. This school, however, is closely allied with the Law 
Department, practically if not officially, and the loss is therefore not 
s0 great as might appear at first. With the coming into the Law 
Faculty of Professor R. E. Cofer, to devote all his time to work in 
this Department, the loss of Professor Potts will not be so keenly felt. 

As a member of the faculty of the Law Department Professor Cofer 
confines his labors principally to the teaching of the Adjective Law 
and to conducting the Practice Court Work of the Department. He 
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devotes three lecture periods per week throughout the session to the 
classes in Texas Pleading and Practice, covering in this time the sub- 
ject of Pleading as applied in Texas in both inferior and appellate 
‘courts. It is to the development of the Practice Court, however, that 
his attention is particularly directed. This work is primarily for 
members of the Senior class, and it is Professor Cofer’s aim to have 
each member take part in the many phases of a practicing attorney’s 
activities. During the Fall Term particular attention was paid to the 
writing of legal instruments and the preparation and trial of cases 
in the district and county courts of the state. The Winter Term was 
devoted principally to the preparation of cases for appeal, including 
the making up of the statement of facts. The Spring Term will see 
the consummation of the appellate proceedings and the presentation of 
the case before the supreme court on writ of error. A part of this 
term will also be given to the processes particularly applicable to trials 
in the justice court. 


Heretofore the Practice Court of the Department has been con- 
ducted by a different member of the faculty each term, and under such 
conditions it was almost impossible to obtain the maximum of benefit 
from the course. With one professor in charge of the entire course, 
many of the former difficulties will be obviated, and the results of 
the change are already manifesting themselves in increased interest 
and proficincy on the part of the students. 

But the benefit to be derived from Professor Cofer’s coming into the 
faculty is not confined to the increased facilities for instruction in ac- 
tual trial court procedure. It also enabled Judge Townes, by relieving 
him of his former work in Pleading and Practice to offer an entirely 
new course under the designation “Jurisprudence,” thus increasing 
the total work offered in the Law Department and giving the student 
the privilege of electing which one of three courses he will pursue. 
This topic, as its name indicates, is one which deals with the origin 
and history of law in its broad sense, and its purpose is to give the 
student a better grasp of present day legal principles and institutions, 
thus enabling him to appreciate and understand both the legal doc- 
trines declared and the governmental agencies by which these doctrines 
are enunciated. 


The applicants for the degree of. Master of Laws are doing research 
work and preparing theses on the Systems of Law Administration in 
different states of the Union, in the Federal Courts, 
Research Work and in England and several of the British provinces. 
The purpose in selecting this work was to make the 

Department of some practical use to the state in ascertaining and com- 
piling data that would show the methods of procedure in these dif: 
ferent jurisdictions, and then in giving practical suggestions as to 
the betterment of Texas methods in these respects. It is too early to 
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predict huw extensive the beneficial results of this work will be, but 
it is the beginning of an effort on the part of the Law Department to 
be of some help in the public affairs of the state, and so make a return 
to some extent to the state for the benefits received from it. 

W. Mz. C. 


THE GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


The Graduate Department of the University of Texas has been or- 
ganized so quietly that it is safe to say that many members of the 
faculty are unaware of its existence. Its general 
Organization plan of organization was adopted by the Faculty 
in November, 1909, and approved by the Regents in 
1910. In the last catalogue of the University the existence of the De- 
partment was recognized, but not until this year were its students en- 
rolied in their own department rather than in the College of Arts or 
the Department of Education. The students have likewise realized 
the departmental rights as a social unit, and accorded to it represen- 
tation in the Students’ Council. Likewise this year the Department 
has had its own elective officers and its own reception, to which invi- 
tations were extended to all members of the faculty who give courses 
for graduates. 


The administration of the Department is vested in the Graduate 
Council of seven members appointed by the President. These are: 
Dr. H. W. Harper, chairman, professor of chemistry; Dr. H. W. Fay, 
professor of Latin; Dr. W. J. Battle, professor of Greek; Dr. Morgan 
Callaway, Jr., professor of English; Dr. M. B. Porter, professor of pure 
mathematics; Dr. W. T. Mather, professor of physics; and Dr. W. R. 
Manning, adjunct professor of Spanish-American history. Registration 
in the Department must be made in consultation with the chairman of 
the Council, who really performs the duties of a dean. 


The enrollment for this session must be gratifying to every one who 
wishes to see this institution realize its cherished ideal of becoming 
some day “a university of the first class.” A first- 

Enrollment class university cannot exist in America without 

a strong graduate school. Until large numbers of 

students who hold degrees from various colleges come here to pursue 
research work, and the University is so equipped as to make their 
research profitable, the Graduate Department will not attain strength. 
So far the number of students in the Graduate Department this year 
totals 68, as against 86 graduate students in the College of Arts and the 
Department of Education together, in 1910-11. The increase is signifi- 
cant. Of the 69, those who hold degrees from the University of Texas 


. 
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number 44, there are 7 from Austin College, 3 from Southwestern, 4 
from Fort Worth Polytechnic College, 2 from Davidson, N. C., and one 
each from Texas Christian University, University of Missouri, Ran- 
dolph-Macon, Arkansas College, Case School of Applied Science, Michi- 
gan State Normal, Hendrix, Ark., and Iowa College. The large repre- 
sentation from Austin College is due in part to the presence here of 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary. But it is somewhat nutice- 
able that only four Texas denominational colleges are represented with 
fifteen students, as against eight colleges outside of the state with 
nine students. . 





Not all the students in the Graduate Department are candidates for 
a degree this year, though most of them eventually will be. The Uni- 
versity of Texas has never awarded the Ph. D. 
degree; however the catalogue states the condi- 
tions under which the degree will be given, and it 
is only a question of time until some bold candidate will offer himself. 
Conservatism has also marked the award of the master’s degree, which 
is more difficult to attain from the University of Texas than from many 
of the larger and better known American universities. For this degree 
a thesis is required, and the courses pursued must all be of graduate 
calibre. Nevertheless, a considerable number of students win their M. 
A.’s here each year, and this year the number promises to be larger 
than ever before. 


Candidates for 
Degrees 


Figures showing the number of graduate students in the University 
this year who are taking most of their courses in one or another sub- 
ject of study, may be of interest. But these figures: 
may conceivably be misleading. For example, @ 
student may this year be taking one course in Eng: 
lish or in Latin, and nothing else, while his major study for the mas- 
ter’s degree will next year be history. In that case he is majoring 
this year in English or in Latin, as the case may be. However, it is 
believed that in general the figures serve to indicate with substantial 
correctness where the chief interests of the graduates lie. 

This year, then, 11 graduate students are majoring in history, 11 in 
education, 10 in English, 9 in philosophy, 8 in institutional history, 
5 in chemistry, 5 in physics, 3 in Latin, 2 in zoology, 2 in Spanish, 
and one each in botany, economics, and general literature. 


Major Subjects 
Pursued 


STUDENT INTERESTS 


Student activities during the Winter Term are necessarily more lim- 
ited than during either the preceding or following term. Then the most 
faithful and conscientious work is done by the entire student body. 
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There is less to divert attention, and climatic conditions are more 
favorable and conducive to study than to play. This was especially 
true during the term which has just closed because of the epidemic of 
meningitis. Because of this many social affairs were either postponed 
or canceled. 


ed 


The college sport which belongs properly to the Winter Term is 
basket ball. It is to be regretted that this game is not given its share 
of prominence and supported with the same loyalty 
Athletics that is accorded football and baseball. In spite of 
such handicaps, the team of 1912 was one of the 
best that has ever represented the University and was very successful 
as well, winning all the games played but one. The season opened 
with a contest between the ’Varsity team and a picked team of former 
college players got together by Mr. Matthews of St. Edwards. This 
game resulted in an easy victory for the University, the score being 
24 to 7. The next game was with the crack team of the Twenty-second 
United States Infantry from San Antonio. The contest was hard 
fought, but again the University team was a winner, scoring 39 points 
to 33 made by the visitors. At San Antonio, a fast game was played 
between the ’Varsity team and the Y. M. C. A., the game again going 
to the University by the narrow margin of one point. The next day 
the Turners were met and defeated in another close game, there being 
only two points difference in the score. Some days later, a game was 
begun with Baylor, but was stopped by rain in the first half, the 
score standing 10 to 5. As soon as the grounds and weather would 
permit, the Baylor five returned and this time won the contest and with 
it the State championship by a score of 38 to 26. Joe McVeigh was 
chosen captain for the next season. 
While they had no meets or games during the Winter Term, both the 
track team and the baseball team were in preliminary training and 
gave great promise of victory in both sports during the Spring Term. 


——___ 


During the Fall Term the préliminaries were held to cut down the 
number of aspirants to the debating teams. On Saturday, January 
20th, the annual Inter-Society Debate was held in 

The Debates the auditorium. The question under discussion 
was: “Resolved, That the Federal Govern- 

ment Should Adopt a Progressive Income Tax, with a Reasonable 
Minimum of Exemption, as the Best Remedy for the Existing Evils of 
Our National Tax System. Constitutionality Is Granted, and It Is Ad- 
mitted that the Existing Evils of Our National Tax System Are: 
Regressivity, Inelasticity, and Complexity.” The affirmative debaters 
were J. D. Pickett, G. W. Dupree, D. E. Tomlinson, and W. W. Meachum, 
Jr. The negative was represented by Hugh Potter, A. R. Grambling, 
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C. I. Francis, and C. E. Mays, Jr. The decision of the judges was in 
favor of the negative, while the Bahn prize for the best individual de- 
bater was awarded to Hugh Potter. The teams to represent Texas in 
the inter-university debates are Missouri: Potter and Tomlinson; 
Arkansas: Meachum and Francis; Louisiana: Grambling and Pickett. 


‘ 





Shortly after the close of the Winter Term, the University Y. M. C. A. 
Building was opened for the use of the students. The formal opening 
was marked by an enjoyable reception in the new 
Y. M. C. A. building, which was largely attended by faculty, 
students, and members of the University com- 
munity. The Y. M. C. A. was well represented at the Southwestern 
eonference held during the Christmas holidays at Ruston, La. Texas 
as a state had the distinction of having the largest number of repre- 
sentatives, of whom the largest individual representation was from the 
State University. Each man learned what true college spirit is, and 
as one of the delegates expressed it, ‘“‘We got the idea that ours is not 
the only college in the world, but that we love it best.” Each man came 
away with a wider and fuller view of life in all its phases—many of 
the delegates promised to teach classes in Bible or Mission study— 
and they are prepared to teach it—while many of the delegates went 
home to establish the Honor System where they do not have it. The 
Texas delegation showed throughout the true Texas spirit and came 
back with the intention of accomplishing great results in their new 
building, with all its advantages for practical work. 


The first meeting of the Press Club during the Winter Term was held 
at the residence of Mr. Jno. A. Lomax, where the special feature of 
the meeting was an informal talk by Mr. Harry 
Press Club Peyton Steger, a former student of this institution, 
and a Rhodes Scholar, now with Doubleday, Page 
& Co. Mr. Steger discussed the life and works of Sidney Porter, popu- 
larly known as O. Henry, the great modern short story writer. Mr. 
Chester T. Crowell, managing editor of the Austin Statesman, and a 
short story writer of note, addressed the club at a later meeting on 
“Writing the Short Story.” Another distinguished writer who talked 
on matters journalistic before the club was Seamas McManus, the 
Irish author and poet, who was here as the guest of the Texas Folk 
Lore Society. The specific work which has engaged the attention of 
the Press Club during the past term has been that of devising a plan 
for the competitive appointment of the staffs of the various student 
publications. Such a plan will be presented at the spring elections ag 
a constitutional amendment. Through the kindness of the Y. M. C. A,, 
the place of meeting has been changed from the Alumni Room to the 
Y. M. C. A. Building. 
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At the annual election for President of the Final Ball, two candidates 
were presented for the choice of the students, Geo. W. Polk and Chas. 
Tips. The campaign, though spirited and charac- 
terized by the usual parades and demonstrations on 
the evening before election day, was clean and fair. 
At the close of the election the count showed that the honor had fallen 
to the lot of Mr. Tips. . 


Final Ball 
Election 


Since something like one hundred students in the University, mainly 
in the Law and Graduate Deuartments, are already holders of degrees 
from the University and, consequently, members of 
the Alumni Association, a Student Alumni Club 
has been organized, which should prove very effi- 
cient in keeping up interest in the University in the work in which 
the Alumni Association is engaged, and be of special value in making 
commencement an occasion of more interest. 


Student Alumni 
Club 


In the final contest to determine the representative of Texas in the 
State Oratorical Contest, to be held here during the Spring Term, the 
decision of the judges was in favor of Mr. Tom 
Ramey, second place going to Mr. Reynolds. To 
the winners of first and second place were also 
awarded the Evans prizes of $50 and $25. Mr. Ramey’s subject was, 
“The University and the Commonwealth.” 


Oratorical 
Contest 


eee 


Last year when the student body passed resolutions unanimously to 
do away with hazing, it was announced that some means would be 
devised whereby the excessive animal spirits of 

Push Ball underclassmen could be, worked off and the rivalry 
between the Freshmen and Sophomores settled in 

a more civilized and orderly fashion. It was finally decided to purchase 
a push ball with which the classes should contest on Texas Independence 
Day. The contest was watched with peculiar interest by all the Uni- 
versity, as a great deal depended on the success of this experiment. 
This was also the first push ball contest ever participated in by stu- 
dents of a Southern institution. In the afternoon of March 2nd the 
huge ball, measuring some seven feet in diameter, was brought on 
the field. Practically all the prominent athletes in the University 
not members of the contending classes were used as referees. During 
the first half, the contest was between the entire membership of the 
two classes; the second between a limited and equal number of men. 
The contest was considered a tie, neither side being able to get the 
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big sphei'e across the other’s goal line. There was no unsportsmanlike 
conduct, and the result on the whole was very satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 


There have been a number of interesting lectures given at the Y. M. 
C. A. Auditorium since the opening of the new building. The room is 
amply large for most of the lectures given at the 
Notes University and is being extensively employed for 

this purpose. 

Among the visitors to the University community during the past 
term was Fred Ramsdell, former three “T” man of the University, 
now coach of the Carnegie Technical football team. Mr. Ramsdell is 
a brother of Dr. Chas. W. Ramsdell of the, University Faculty. 


The Girls’ Choral Club has secured the services of Miss Lucia Brown 
Holmes, a vocal teacher of considerable note, as director during the re- 
- mainder of the year. 

The chess players of the University have organized a club, which 
has secured a room near the campus. Some twenty men constitute the 
roll of charter members. 

Amendments to the Constitution of the Students’ Association, pro- 
posing to limit suffrage te those students who had made as many as 
four full courses, were lost, a number of upperclassmen joining with 
the freshmen in their opposition. 

Owing to the crowded condition of the Chemistry building, the Fresh- 
man class in that subject is now occupying a temporary structure im- 
mediately-east of the Chemistry bulding. While crudely constructed, 
the building is well fitted up with desks and apparatus, and the Fresh- 
men expressed themselves as very much pleased with the change. 

Following are the managers elected by the Athletic Council early last 
term: Football: Pearson Garrett, manager; Geo. Heyer and Ben Rice, 
assistants; baseball: W. A. Dealey, manager; K. K. Bettis, assistant; 
Track: Joe Cohn, manager; basket ball: Texas Schramm, manager; 
F. V. Lowry, assistant. 

The Chancellors, a Senior Law society, has recently been organized. 
During the latter part of the Spring Term a certain number of Middle 
Laws will be elected to membership. 

The class and department editions of the Texan were well up to the 
usual standard this year year and reflected great credit on the students 
who edited and managed their publication. 

In order to stimulate department interest, Prof. C. S. Potts offered 
a prize of $10 for the best yell representing the Academic Department, 
the yell to be adopted and used as those of the Engineers and Laws. 

Among the belated social affairs of the term were the Anglers’ dance 
at the K. of C. Hall and the Education Department reception at the 
Woman’s Building. 

A local chapter of the Delta Delta Delta has been established in the 
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University. This is one of the strongest sororities in the United 
States. 

For the purpose of establishing more congenial relations with one 
another, representatives from the different classes of the Engineering 
Department have banded themselves together in the Texas Engineer- 
ing Club. Membership is conditioned largely on class standing and in- 
terest in departmental affairs. 

The University Band gave the first concert of the season late in the 
term. This was largely attended by the students, who are rallying to 
the support of this worthy organization. A number of open air concerts 
are promised for the Spring Term. 

W. T. READ. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


1887 
Claude Weaver, LL. B., has for some time been practicing law in- 
Oklahoma City. 
1889 
Wm. H. Burges, LL. B., was appointed a member of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Texas by Governor Colquitt. 


1890 

Jasper H. Arnold, LL. B., is serving as District Judge of the Second 
District. 

M. M. McLean, LL. B., is Law Examiner, United States Land Office, © 
Washington, D. C. 

1891 

John W. Brady, LL. B., is one of the Assistant Attorney Generals of 
Texas. P 

W. T. Davidson, B. S., M. D. (1896), is a Major in the Medical Corps 
of the United States Army. 

1893 ; 

G. W. Pierce, B. S., M. A. (1894), has held the position of Assistant 
Professor of Physics at Harvard University since 1907. 

F’. H. Welch, B. A., LL. B. (Harvard, 1897), has abandoned the prac- 
tice of law. He is now Vice President of the First National Bank of 
Taylor. 

1894 

Mrs. Grace Murray Stephenson, B. Lit., is a member of the editorial 
staff of the Austin Daily Statesman. 

H. C. Von Struve, LL. B., LL. M. (1906), has renounced law, and is 
now assistant cashier of the Third National Bank of Plainview. 


1895 
John B. Warren, LL. B., is practicing law in Houston. His office is 
in the First National Bank building. 
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Donald Cameron, B. A., M. A. (1896), is Assistant Professor of Latin 
in the University of Boston, Boston, Mass. 


Lewis Fisher, LL. B., is serving his second term as Mayor of Gal- 
veston. 


Jessie May Lyons, B. A., is Instructor in English in the University 
of Chicago, where she is studying for the Ph. D. degree. 


Hugh Vance Hill, B. A., is a farmer at Plainview, Texas. He is 
married and has four children. 


1896 
E. D. Criddle, B. Lit., is teacher of English and History in the 
North Texas Normal College at Denton. 


McDonald Meachum, LL. B., has announced as a candidate for Con- 
gress from the Houston district. 

Solomon F. Acree, B. S., M. S. (1897), at present holds the position 
of Associate Professor of Chemistry at Johns Hopkins University at . 
Baltimore. 

A. P. Raggio, B. A., at the beginning of the past year was made As- 
sociate Professor of Romance Languages in the University of Maine, 
after serving in that department several years as Instructor and Assist- 
ant Professor. 

S. P. Render, LL. B., is located at Lawton, Oklahoma, where he is 
President and owner of the Comanche Light and Power Company. 

C. C. Thomas, LL. B., has had the office of County Judge at Cotulla 
continuously since 1900. 


1897 

Elisha Gee Abbott, LL. B., is now Captain of the Corps of Coast 
Artillery, stationed at Fort Monroe, Virginia. 

Thomas L. Blanton, LL. B., is Judge of the Forty-second Judicial Dis- 
trict of Texas. 

Florence P. Lewis, B. A., M. A. (1898), is now Assistant Professor of 
Mathematics at Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

A. N. Moursund, LL. B., LL. M. (1898), has been appointed one of the 
Judges of the San Antonio Court of Civil Appeals. Mr. Moursund is 
the fourth Alumnus of the University of Texas to receive appointment 
to the bench of this court, the other three being R. A. Pleasants, 1884, 
from Galveston; R. W. Hall, 1886, from Vernon; and W. M. Peticolas, 
1893, from El Paso. 

H. O. Neville, C. E., is living at Havana, Cuba, near which place he 
owns and manages a tobacco estate. Since 1910 Mr. Neville has also 
- had the position of Manager of the Experimental Department of the 

German Kali Works. . 

John C. McVea, C. E., occupies the position of Resident Engineer with 
the H. E. & W. T. Ry., and is located at Houston. 

Wm. R. Smith, B. A., M. A. (1898), is Associate Professor of History 
at Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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1898 
W. W. Battle, B. S., is Superintendent of Schools at Walnut Springs. 


M. B. McMillan, M. D., was appointed and is serving as Assistant 
Sanitary Superintendent for the Department of Health for the City of 
New York. 


1899 
Bates Allen, LL. B., is Claim Agent of the Illinois Central Railway 
Company at Memphis, Tennessee. 


Seb. F. Caldwell, LL. B., has been serving as Assistant Attorney 
General since 1910. 


Bates H. McFarland, B. Lit., LL. B. (1901), is traveling abroad. 

Mrs. Gertrude Knight Vaden taught for six years after leaving the 
University. She was married in Midland in 1905 to Henry Samuel 
Vaden, and now lives in Andrews, Texas. 

B. T. VanZant, M. D., is Vice President and General Manager of the 
Vanzant, Bruce Drees Company, a large wholesale firm of Oklahoma 
City. 

1900 

B. S. Baldwin, LL. B., is First Assistant County Attorney of Tarrant 
County. 

Robert C. Brooks, B. S., now holds the position of General Superin- 
tendent of the Dallas Electric Light and Power Company. 

Oscar Calloway is serving his first term as Congressman from the 
Twelfth District. 

Peyton Irving, Jr., B. A., is now Visitor of Affiliated Schools for the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Miss Elizabeth Morey, B. A., is head of the Department of History 
in the San Antonio High School. 

Arthur Lee Oliver, LL. B., after serving from 1905 to 1909 in the 
House of Representatives of Missouri, last year served as Senator. For 
the session of 1911 Mr. Oliver was Democratic floor leader in the Mis- 
souri State Senate. 

J. W. Pierson, B. S., lives at Seattle, Washington, where he occupies 
the position of Assistant Engineer of Bridges and Building with the 
GC. MP: Se Ry; 

Miss Florence E. Rowe, B. A., M. A. (1900), teaches in the Dallas 
High School, where she is the head of the Department of English 
Composition. 

Miss Augusta Rucker, B. A., M. A. (1900), after taking the M. D. 
degree at Johns Hopkins University in 1911 is interne at the Babies’ 
Hospital (Holt’s), New York. 

Franklin Hans Smith, B. A., is teaching mathematics in one of the 
high schools of New York City. 

EK. W. Townes, B. A., LL. B., is a member of the firm of Carlton, 
Townes, and Townes, of Houston and Beaumont. Mr. Townes makes 
his home in Houston. 
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Edgar E, Witt, B. A., is the senior member of the law firm of Witt 
and Naman, Waco, Texas. 

1901 

W. H. Adamson, B. A., is Superintendent of Schools at Devine. 

Charles T. Brues, B. S., M. S. (1902), is Instructor in Economic En- 
tomology at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

H. L. Crosby, B. A., M. A. (1902), is Assistant Professor of Greek in 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

A. L. Melander, B. S., M. S. (1902), lives at Pullman, Washington, 
where he is Professor of Entomology and head of the Department of 
Zoology at the Washington State College. 

Lawrence J. Rhea, B. S., in the seven years since he took his M. D. 
degree from Johns Hopkins, has risen to the position of Assistant 
Professor of Pathology at McGill University, Montreal, Canada, and is 
also director of the Pathological Laboratory of the Montreal General 
Hospital. 

J. D. Shaw, B. S., is a member of the firm of Fountain and Shaw, 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineers, of Dallas. 

Wm. M. Stone, LL. B., is living in Astoria, Oregon, where he is Prin- 
cipal of the High School. 

Mrs. Eva Allen Walls now lives at 2326 Berlin Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. She has one son. 

Miss Elizabeth West, B. A., M. A., has resigned her position in the 
Library of Congress, Washington. At present she is Archivist of the 
Texas State Library. 

R. A. Wiseman, B. A., has been in the banking business since his 
graduation. He is now Cashier of the First National Bank of Flores- 
ville. 

D. K. Woodward, B. S., is practicing law in Austin. He was mar- 
ried to Miss Mary Lee Thomson, January 4, 1911. 


1902 
Thomas Fletcher, B. Lit., was elected in 1911 to serve as Assistant 
Visitor of Schools for the University of Texas. 
Minnie A. Petty, B. S., was married in November of 1903 to Mr. Her- 
bert Ardrey of Dallas. 
Henry P. Reynolds, B. S., is now Principal of the High School at Po- 
mona, California. 
1904 
Chester H. Terrell, a graduate of the Law Department, is a candidate 
for the Legislature from San Antonio. If his candidacy is successful, 
Mr. Terrell will enter the race for the speakership. 


1905 
A. B. Cox, B. S., after a lingering illness, died at his home in Austin 
on April 24th. Mr. Cox was formerly Superintendent of Schools at 
Victoria. 
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Tashihiro Uchida, an ex-student of the years 1901, 1902, 1903, is 
Mining Engineer of the Fushun Coal Mines, South Manchuria, China. 
J SAVES 





RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF P. A. HAWTHORNE 


April 6, 1912. 

In meeting assembled, the ex-students of the University of Texas 
in the city of Fort Worth, adopted the following as a token of honor 
and respect: 

Former fellow students of Mr. P. A. Hawthorne (who passed from 
this life about 8 p. m., March 21, 1912), who knew the University of 
Texas and the personnel of its student body in the ’80’s, know that 
there did not pass from its portals a student of clearer or stronger 
mind or of better mental endowment, than Mr. Hawthorne. 

Always frail in health, with a weak physical constitution, he was 
never able to use to proper advantage to himself or others his strong 
mental equipment; but when it is remembered that in oratorical con- 
tests on great questions in the University days with men of the stamp 
of Yancey Lewis of Dallas, T. W. Gregory of Austin, A. S. Burleson of 
Austin, R. L. Batts of Austin, J. M. Goggin of El Paso, Jno. M. Green 
of Hallettsville, A. L. Jackson of Houston, and R. Waverly Smith of 
Galveston, he was recognized as easily their peer, it is appreciated at 
once that he was a man of unusual mental force. 

A son of General A. T. Hawthorne, prominent in Confederate annals, 
and after the war active in the service of the Baptist Church, he in- 
herited strong love for the South, strong views on the doctrines of 
state’s rights and constitutional government, and to these tenets he 
always adhered. 

Always a seeker after the truth, widely and wisely read, his influence 
was always for the upbuilding of his people and his country along in- 
telligent lines. 

The University of Texas is honored in her son, and we, as ex-students 
of that institution, do honor to him. 

We direct that a copy of this resolution be furnished to his family 
and that it be furnished to the press of the state and of the University. 

B. P. BaAtLey, President, 
R. L. CARLOCK, JR., Secretary. 





MATTERS OF PUBLIC INTEREST FROM THE MINUTES OF THE 
GENERAL FACULTY 


MEETING OF JANUARY 9, 1912 


The Secretary reported that the Executive Committee, in the recess 
of the Faculty, had voted Teacher’s Diplomas to Maud Eugenia 
Thomas und George P. Gadberry. 
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On recommendation of Assistant Visitor «f Schools Fletcher, the 
following changes were made in affiliation of schools: 
1. Abbott High School: Withdraw all affiliation. 
Austin Academy: Add Solid Geometry (14), Physiography (%). 
Belton High School: Add Domestic Science (2). 
Crockett High School: Add Physiography (%%). 
. Ennis High School: Add English History (1), Trigonome- 
try (%). 
6. Garland High School: Add Solid Geometry (%4). 
7. Houston Heights High School: Add English History (1), 
Physics (1), German (38). 
8. McGregor High School: Add English History (1). 
9. Midland High School: Add Solid Geometry (%).  . 
10. John OC. French High School: Add Physiology and Hygiene (14). 
11. Palestine: High School: Change American History to 1 unit. 
12. Paris High School: Add American History (4). ; 
13. San 'Augustine High School: Add Solid Geometry (14). 
14. Thomas Arnold High School: Drop Physics, extend Latin 3 to 4 


om go be 


15. Uvalde High School: Add Civics (%4). 
16. Wesley College, Terrell: Withdraw all affiliation. 


MEETING OF FEBRUARY 8, 1912. 


The following rules were adopted with reference to the fourth unit 
granted to affiliated schools in Latin and English: 


In addition to the conditions now governing the granting of the fourth 
unit in English and Latin, the following conditions are added: (1) In 
case the head teacher of either the Latin or English is changed in 
schools having the fourth unit in either of these subjects the fourth 
unit is lost in the subject in which the teacher is changed. To receive 
the fourth unit again it will be necessary to repeat the process of affilia- 
tion. (2) Not all the graduates coming from scnools granted the fourth 
unit in Latin or English will receive the fourth unit, but only such of 
the graduates as are recommended by the teacher and superintendent 
as being especially proficient in the Latin or English. 


It was voted to recommend to the Regents to change paragraph 3 
on page 38 of the Catalogue so as to read: 


“Students who take up a new course or change a section of an old 
course after their registration is completed will pay a change fee of 
$3.00.” 

The present change fee is $1.00. 

On the recommendation of the faculty of the Department of Engi- 
neering it was voted to extend the curriculum leading to the degree of 
C. E. and E. E. to five years each, and to establish new degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering, and Bachelor of Science in 
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Electrical Engineering to be conferred on the completion of a four- 
year curriculum. It was voted also to make certain changes in the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Architecture. The curricula leading 
to these degrees are as follows: ; 

“The completion of twenty-one courses forming the Railroad Struc- 
tural Group, or the twenty-one courses forming the Sanitary Engi- 
neering Group, leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Civil 
Engineering. The completion of the fifth year in either group in addi- 
tion to the preceding twenty-one courses, leads to the professional 
degree of Civil Engineer. 


Railroad Structural Group 


Four Year Curriculum 


Civil Engineering 1s, 2f or w, 3f or w, 7f, 13f, 15s, 16w, 19,, 


208, 28,; 80,31) /32,\ 338, 352, 31 Wy ods) 20gs ere eee sue CO 
Applied ‘Mathematics 1; 2ws,’3, 6f; TwS... 1... seu a eee 33 
Mra wing Ly Vek Saw eek eee es Mieke et aie nee ee a 
English: 1, and either 2 ori8......04..5. «hoes ela eee 2 
Physics: 1) and':22.. 54; sctvu se eee 4 wt Ghee hie eee 24 
Hlectrical Wngineering 31,0555 ohh oe ee oe nee ee = 
Chemistry 4,.7,,.and “41852, 94: ive eta eee ree 1% 
HMCOMOMICS 36 sc ion. By eee Jae seh a lbw mwas eta etd pohly Sted aS i 
Public: Speaking wiby. 62.02 5/cuis ss blake eres tinea ee ee > 
Blective. uy us We eli Laie! 4 dh SOS Ge ghana dR ae Seu ene ee A 

DOTA 5 i dive eaten oe tends pole Wikia o's cw Wes, a th rk wie re eT re oe 21 courses 


Fifth Year 


Civll “Engineering TT foi sw;.sSshs of. cy ass Gare bine eee 1 
Mlectrical Mngineering 10, 27...» » <6 svv cn sues vig pe 
Drawin?.- Zaicwieetee wd cs oo sc divas 4 klate epee min tetcee ee 3 
Geology: 22LW sw wer le eb wie swale ies) wales, op nto Wiese Bonn ea % 
Business Law-and :Contracts:.. ...\viu' oi ventana ee & 
THESIS: 5 5 SG Pee Rites + a's, b ie e's wdc sclatetels leeey eee eee mney aaa % 

"DO taL Seite sieae ae eae moo sla es.'e one 1s ote eee ne er ee, en 5 courses 


Sanitary Engineering Group 


Four Year Curriculum 


Civil Engineering 1s, 2f or w, 3f or w, 18f, 15s, 16w, 19,, 
(268.2840 00,181, So; O0e Ody Orne A ens eae eee 74 

Applied Mathematics 1, 2ws, 3, 6f, TWS........cccccccncees 33 

Physles)-1: and 2252357 Ge Sosa exce bomen Rate Wie teats ke 24 
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TEA BEWARE DP ee rae A 2 
AEE Ved sty ATMA Weal: ialale nas yeee alaiewr achat ts. ¢.e Seles he ate 2% 
MLO TDC 0G erreur ee etre ave lee, oe eel GUA RAL a cla'e ctaia lah le a Rie @eh8 + 
SES HIDOR VECO TSOLAT Varco Mets cad els Gialcle’ale a.cie wine ole a eiale adres af 
CAEL CoM Maer ee CE Mares rater ta Hols in alaidte’ec eaieve 4s. 4/0 50,000) bia the 4 a 
PPCM TiO KIN tr ae woke sae is Lit ered. 6 A Nes Ole wiblns os a t'da es 4 

GLEE Re ECR RS cet h sas tesa kk ob Ee ce Co evein e elsle.e oa'ele ccs 21 


I OINGGTIN GO OGS ci Vile ed ee tee deddedeeetateccecens 4 
Electrical Engineering 10,, 27,, 30fw, 31,..............66-. 2% 
ee EN eo aes a ake gle a hale cdc dul dae seca eld ole £ 
RITE LV ANIC HEOLCTACES Ae caeicc cl ocdt Oideaas eae ss % 
MR ee Le died Fog a a dod 2 d.g oud a) ele) 006 er vldla ee oss: 410s 0.6 6s 00)8 4g 

EL gan ad ays gal Ss Oa A a eta ya ae 5 courses 


Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering (B. 8. in E. E.); Elec- 


trical Engineer (E. E.) 


The completion of the twenty-one courses of the following four-year 
curriculum leads to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Electrieal 


Engineering. 


The completion of the fifth year leads to the professional degree of 


Electrical Engineer. 


Four Year Curriculum 


Mieeirical Hnginecring. 18,, 20, 21, 22, 23,.24, 25,.........4. 6 
emuenmeineering ol, 208, 283,02; COW ¢ «ss oas.c.0 ess bee 0% eeiss 24 
SE VEL NOIMALICS #15) 2WS, 1, 'Oae 0 0,4 0.0 ec, e is ole d 6 eree.clele ec che 34 
mnie 29) S160 oa cn a (ee A Rm ae sop LA 3 
DATE CETL ITCES ETL EGR UAT OLS th ale oc. die ele We cook's: o10 © auleeiqgiee s ¢ 2 
MUS MMS BAe, age thts sila alla: caval eitere Oa See a eee new aeeeeoe 6 1 
EE eR One DEE dite) Jira dui ahel 5 sion wid cio ad kd 8 oe Galeia MLAs ere shee 14 
UIRBOOE ORME Ch c8es he areinath ove) ohh la Gi 3 eiehsie.ie aie» elelal.se' ae ala patie oie males ays Ai 
TEEN Chat es Ho IRE ss he ee tlvices aweledicds stax 1 
SN ce TN ae 5) 5 FW Baa, die 4d'le 9 atau ig eterdiae G82. ce wade we wince 21 
Fifth Year 
PeeOr nee re MOCLIN Di, 21 bate, Las 0 ie else ca ee 0 ee sete wee 3 
mC Gr CME ee er MENT RaPIEME CLE As odie. a' ewe. sh 0G bg dhe eldiale wees ste sie shee a's 1 
Ress eta cea eare eter aes tathata he) W's ch 308 alee a ahislitha cela el digs sc we Gib, 6g are 1 


SRCSULL Lverratatite tae UPenem Uren w) stain iba lore E dles ol che G'@are Sched talkie ore eee 5 


courses 


courses 
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Bachelor of Science in Architecture (B. S. in Arch.) 


The completion of the following twenty-one courses leads to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Architecture. 


Architecture 1,, 2), 3;, 41, 5e.. GW, 7, Sa Qa 124i) 15s) tie 


L Tae YL BRT fo ote va Tesla ao aie eter erel Gee ete tale OR islet Rte ane MPEPETET ST os 
Applied Mathematics 1, 2ws, 3.......... A ace a 9 4 Ae 
Phy Sis 715 sis she es Gin Soe vaste bee cats Fibtn eae & amen ecole ta ole anne eee 1 
Epelish and either 2)0r?3; sta. ot be vee ae 
Drawing:i,’ (Mechanical ).o,.< 5 essa sie)s 10s): nur 0 oie ee + 
HCONOMICS G0 occ v-scsisie's, 00s, 5. babe wise intaielare, eine fe Sheet leks En 1 
GEM IST. Les Beye cacd ties wise xs eine ite eee bee I: 
B'TON CH Ay A oot oie own e cle le cabbie aso iba wep ee pele tn (oS ACLOn to 2 
Civil. Engineering’ 2f, 3f, 26s; 32( fw)... 5% 1c oa eee 1% 

OLA eG tie oo oki sre rac caer estas CNG Ne kate CUTE a eh 21 courses 

May 26, 1912 


The following resolution was adopted: 

“Whereas, some of the present engineering students have expressed 
a desire to return to the University for the fifth year’s work as re- 
cently adopted by the General Faculty, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the present engineering students can, if they so 
elect, take the B. S. degree in the various engineering groups, upon 
the prescribed four years’ work as outlined in former catalogues under 
which said students can graduate.” 

The following recommendations of the Curriculum Committee were 
adopted: 

I. In the Catalogue, pp. 52-57, change the requirements for the B. A. 
degree to read as follows: 


. 


Bachelor of Arts 


To secure the degree of Bachelor of Arts the student must complete 
the work prescribed under A and satisfy the requirements set down 
under B below: 

A. 1. Two courses in English (English 1 and English 2 or 8). 

2. One course in mathematics (Mathematics 1 if the student pre 
sents for admission in mathematics only algebra and plane geometry; 
Applied Mathematics 1 if he presents also solid geometry; Mathematics 
2 if he presents both solid geometry and trigonometry). 

3. Two numbered courses in one foreign language, either ancient or 
modern. 

4, Two courses in natural science, one being in chemistry or physics, 
the other being either Botany 1, or Geology 1, or Zoology 1, or Zool- 
ogy 16. 
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5. One course in economics (Economics 1) or government (Govern- 
ment 1); recommended but not compulsory for women. 

6. One-third of a course in philosophy.* . 

7. The courses set down in one of the groups below under C. 

8. Five advanced courses.** 

9. Enough other courses to make twenty, chosen by the student 
subject to the rules set forth in D helow. 

10. Two years’ work in physical training, the second year’s work 
not to be compulsory till in the judgment of the President adequate 
facilities are provided. 

B. 1. The student must make an average grade of at least C in his 
last ten courses. In striking an average any B will advance any D, 
any A any two D’s, the value of the courses being equal. 

2. The student must, before May 15 of his Senior year, show such 
ability to write clear and correct English as to satisfy the Committee 
on Students’ Use of English. To prcemote the habitual use of clear 
and correct English the written work of every student in all his 
courses (theses, reports, quizzes, examination papers, etc.), is subject 
to inspection by the Committee. It is the duty of each member of the 
teaching staff to require that his students shall be careful in their use 
of English, to give due weight in the making up of grades to the stu- 
dent’s use of English, and to report promptly to the Committee, sub- 
mitting the evidence, any student whose use of English is seriously 
defective. Each session the Committee will pass on the written work 
of every student above the rank of Freshman. If any student be found 
deficient, the Committee will prescribe for him such work as in its 
judgment is proper, and this work must be done to the satisfaction of 
the Committee before the student can obtain his degree. 

3. The student must show such ability to read one foreign language 
as to satisfy the Committee on Foreign Language requirements. To 


*Students are urged to take the courses required under A 5 and 6 in 
the Sophomore or Junior year. 

**The following rules govern the counting of advanced courses: 

a. A course counts as advanced if it is open only to students who have 
completed two numbered courses in the same subject (except in eco- 
nomics, government, institutional history, and philosophy, where one 
previous course is sufficient; and in general literature, where the pre- 
requisite of English 1 and 2 is sufficient). 

b. With the approval of the Course Committee a course also counts 
as advanced if by a special statement in the description of it in the ‘‘An- 
nouncement of Courses” it is open only to the following students: (1) 
Students who have completed two numbered courses in the same subject; 
(2) Students who, by reason of having attained at least Junior standing 
and having completed one numbered course in the same subject with an 
average grade of C or over, are allowed to take along with the higher 
course the second course ordinarily prerequisite, this second course to be 
completed before the higher course can be counted towards the degree. 

ce. Courses counted Advanced under a and b are marked A in the 
Announcement of Courses. 

d. Either Mathematics 3 or Mathematics 15 counts as advanced when 
both are completed. 

e. Courses in education count as advanced on the same basis as those 
in economics, government, institutional history, and philosophy, Educa- 
tion 3fw and 4s, together, or Education 45 being treated as the first 
course precedent to all higher work. 

f. Courses in law or engineering do not count as advanced. 
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meet this requirement he may present himself to the Committee at 
the end of his Sophomore year, or at the beginning or end of his 
Junior year, and, unless he has previously satisfied the Committee, 
must present himself at the beginning of his Senior year. If at this 
time he fail to satisfy the Committee, he shall have one further op- 
-portunity the following spring before May 15. 

It is the intent of this requirement that the student should have such 
a control of the language chosen by him that he can understand and 
translate prose of moderate difficulty, preferably, in the ‘case of modern 
languages, in the field of his major subject. 


C. Degree Groups. 

The courses laid down in one of these groups must be included in the 
twenty required for the B. A. degree. 

The student is advised to choose his group as early as possible in 
his college career, but not required to do so till the beginning of his 
Junior year. 7 

The student will note that it is possible so to arrange his minors and 
and electives as to take in effect two majors, belonging either to the 
same or to different groups. Such an arrangement is especially de- 
sirable for those who wish to teach in two subjects. 

Courses taken to satisfy a requirement in any subject laid down 
above under A 1-6 count towards satisfying the requirement laid down 
in that subject in these groups. 


Classical Group (Greek, Latin) 


Major Subject: 4% courses in Greek or Latin. . 


Minor Subject: 22 courses in the ancient language not chosen for 
the major subject. 5; 


Not more than 11 courses may be counted in foreign language. 


English and General Literature Group (English, General Literature, 
Public Speaking) 


Major Subject: 4 courses in English or 2 courses in General Liter- . 
ature. ; 

Minor Subjects: 2 numbered courses in Latin or German or Greek 
or French. 

1 course in history. 

A third numbered course in foreign language (either ancient or. 
modern); or three courses in social science (besides the required his- 
tory); or two courses in social science (besides the required history), 
and one course in public speaking. ; 
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Mathematical Group (Pure and Applied Mathematics) 


Major Subject: 5 courses in mathematics. 

Minor Subjects: 3 courses in a second subject, preferably physics, or 
philosophy, or chemistry, or economics. 

1 course in philosophy (Philosophy 4). 


Modern Foreign Language Group (French, German, Spanish) 


Major Subject: 4 numbered courses in French, or German, or Spanish. 

Minor Subjects: 3 numbered courses in a second foreign language 
(either ancient or‘modern), or 3 numbered courses in 2 foreign lan- 
Buages (either ancient or modern). 

1 course in history. ; 

Not more than 11 courses may be counted in foreign language. 


Natural Science Group (Botany, Chemistry, Geology, Physics, Zoology) 


Major Subject: 4 courses in one natural science. 

Minor Subjects: 2 courses in a second natural science, unless the. 
major subject be physics, in which case there must be 2 courses in 
mathematics (Mathematics 1 or 2, and Mathematics 3), and one course 
in chemistry. 

2 numbered courses in German. 

The total number of courses in natural science and mathematics to~ 
gether must not be less than 9, nor more than 11. 


Social Science Group (Economics, Government, History, Institutional 
History, Philosophy) 


Major Subject: 4 courses in one social science. 

Minor Subjects: 2 courses in a second social science, or in another 
subject if the major subject be philosophy. 

1 course in a third social science. 

Not more than 11 courses may be counted in the social sciences. 


D. Rules governing the order and choice of work leading to the 
Bachelor of Arts degree: 

1. The following work is prescribed for the Freshman years: 

a. English 1. 

b. One course in mathematics (Mathematics 1, if the student pre- 
sents for admission in mathematics only algebra and plane geometry; 
Applied Mathematics 1, if he presents also solid geometry; Mathematics 
2, if he presents both solid geometry and trigonometry). 

c. A foreign language, either ancient or modern. 

d. A natural science, or a second foreign language ancient or 
modern, or history. 
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One other course, if needed to make 5. 
Physical training. 
Two foreign languages may not be begun by Freshmen. 

3. Only the following courses are open to Freshmen, unless they 
secure higher standing (the list appears in the Catalogue). 

4. Freshmen may not take more than one and one-third courses in 
any school except in the case of the Beginners’ Course in Greek. 

5. The following work is prescribed for the Sophomore year: > 

a. Any unabsolved Freshman requirements. 

b. ° English 2 or 3. : 

ec. A foreign language, either ancient or modern. If a modern lan- 
guage was begun in the Freshman year, it must be continued here. 

d. A natural science. 

e. Enough other courses to make five. 

f. Physical training (not compulsory till in the judgment of the 
President adequate facilities are provided). 

6. If a course prescribed for Freshmen is taken in the Senior year, 
it will not count among the required twenty courses. 

7. Seniors taking a course open to Freshmen will receive credit for 
one-third of a course less than its vaiue. 

8. Not more than six courses may be counted in one subject, not 
more than six in the Schools of English and General Literature to- 
gether. ; 

9. As many as four courses may be counted from outside the Col- 
lege of Arts under the following restrictions (as in the Catalogue for 
1910-11). 


Poe 


Work Preparatory to Medicine 


For admission to the School of Medicine in the Department of Medi- 
cine a year’s college work of five courses is now required in addition 
to the regular College admission requirements of fourteen units of 
high school study. If only a year of college work can be taken, the 
Faculty of the Department of Medicine strongly recommend that in 
addition to English 1, a foreign language, and physical training, re- 
quired of all first year students, the following courses be taken: 
Physics 1, Zoology 1, and Chemistry 1. ; 

It is much better, however, for students who intend to make medi- 
cine their profession to take more college work than the minimum 
requirement of five courses. For students so situated as to make this 
possible one of the groups below is suggested. In any of these groups, 
if German or French, or German and French, be presented for ad- 
mission, higher work in either or both of these subjects may be taken, 
or additional electives chosen in lieu thereof. Students are advised 
to present Latin and one other foreign language for admission, rather 
than other subjects. 
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Group I. Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts 


This group fulfills the entrance requirements demanded by the medi- 
cal schools whose requirements in this respect are highest. Credit is 
' given in the Medical Department at Galveston for the work done: in 
physics, chemistry, general zoology, cytology, and embryology. On 
the completion of this group the degree of B. A. will be conferred. 


Freshman Year: 
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The student must make an average grade of at least C in his last ten 
courses. 


Group II. Leading to the Degree of B. A. and M. D. in Seven Years 


This group is arranged particularly for those who intend to go to 
the Medical Department at Galveston, and who can not well afford 
to give four years to a preparatory training. A student who completes 
this group and the first two years in the School of Medicine at Galves- 
ton will receive the degree of B. A. Thus the two degrees may be 
taken in seven years. Credit will also be given in the Department of 
Medicine for the work done here in physics, chemistry, general zoology, 
cytology, and embryology. 
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Freshman Year: 
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Physical Training. 
Sophomore Year: 
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Electives may be substituted for Chemistry 1.or Chemistry 2, or both, 
in which case an equivalent amount of chemistry will be taken in the 
Medical Department. 

The student must make an average grade of at least C in his last 
ten courses. 


Group III. Leading to the Degrees of B. S. in Medicine and M. D. in 
Six Years 


Students completing the work laid down below and the first two 
years in the School of Medicine at Galveston will receive the degree of 


Bachelor of Science in Medicine. 


Freshman Year: 
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Physical Training. 

Sophomore Year: 
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Matters of Public Interest from the General Faculty: 351 
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Physical Training (as soon as adequate facilities are provided). 


ere 
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The student must make an average grade of at least C in his Sopho- 
more year. 

II. In the Catalogue, page 43, and after the fourth paragraph: 

With a view to maintaining the equivalence of work towards a 
degree on the established basis of one course for nine hours’ work a 
week, the counting value of all courses shall be determined by the 
Course Committee at the beginning of the Winter Term. 

III. In the Catalogue, page 45, change the first paragraph to read: 

No new course may be taken up after the first six working days of 
any term. 

IV. Insert in the Catalogue, page 43, paragraph 5, after the third 
sentence: 

In a course extending over more than one term, when the subject is 
continuous, the second term examination will include the work of the 
preceding term, the third term examination the work of the two pre- 
ceding terms. 

V. In order better to guide students in their choice of studies, we 
recommend that a Special Committee be appointed to work out a system 
of advisers as a substitute for the present Registration Committees. 

VI. We recommend that the English requirement for the Bachelor 
of Arts degree, B. A., shall apply also to the Engineering degree, and, 
omitting the words ‘Above the rank of Freshman” at the end of the 
next to the last sentence, to the Law degrees. 

On the recommendation of the Students’ Council it was voted to expel 
from the University for cheating on examination a member of the 
Senior Law class. 

On the recommendation of the Committee on Athletics the following 
changes were made in the Catalogue: 

(a) For paragraph one under the heading of Athletics at the bottom 
of page 139 substitute the words: 

“All intercollegiate athletics are under the direction of the Athletic 
Counci!, subject only to the Regents, President, and Faculty. The 
Council is composed of fourteen members, as follows: five members of 
the Faculty, three resident alumni or ex-students, selected by the 
Faculty; the President of the Students’ Association ex-officio, and five 
students, variously selected by the student body.” 

(b) For paragraph 5, page 140, substitute: 

. “Immediately after the training for any team has begun, the Chair- 





*Philosophy is open to a Sophomore only if he completed the Freshman 
year with credit. 
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man of the Athletic Council will report to the Dean of the College of 
Arts the names of the probable candidates for positions on the team in 
question, in order that the foregoing rules may be promptly enforced.” 





MEETING OF APRIL 9 


On the assurance of the Director of Physical Training for Women 
that the gymnasium facilities would justify it, it was voted that the 
second-year requirement in physical training recently adopted by the 
Faculty go into effect for women with the session of 1912-1913, applying 
to the class entering in 1911-1912. 

It was voted to insert in the Catalogue on page 41 a section on at- 
tendance. as follows: 

“Uniform and punctual attendance upon all exercises at which the 
student is due is strictly required. 

“On account of sickness or business, absences are sometimes una-. 
voidable, and a reasonable allowance is made for such possibilities. 
A student, however, who is absent during any term for more than one- 
tenth of the total number of exercises at which he is due during the 
term thereby drops his name from the University rolls. In adminis- 
tering this rule an absence occurring the two days before or the two 
days after a holiday counts as two absences, while two absences caused 
by acting as a University representative on debating, musical, or ath- 
letic trips count only as one.” 

Under this regulation the custom of granting excuses is practically 
abolished. Prolonged absence due to illness or business may, how- 
ever be excused by the Dean of the student’s department, acting upon 
the advice of a University physician in cases of sickness. 

When dropped from the University rolls, the student may gain read- 
mission only by passing special examinations at dates fixed by the 
Dean of his department in consultation with the instructors concerned. 

A student absent unexcused from more than a tenth of the exercises 
in any of his courses during any term is required to take a special 
examination in the course at a date fixed by the Dean of his Department 
and the instructor. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS 
MEETING OF Marcu 29, 1912, at AUSTIN 


A request was received from the Anti-Tuberculosis Association of 
Texas to erect on the grounds of the Medical Department at Galves- 
ton a sanitarium for the treatment of persons afflicted with tubercu- 
losis. The permission was given on the condition that the location and. 
character of the building should be subject to the approval of the 
Building Committee of the Board. 
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The Board authorized Dean Carter and a representative of the John 
Sealy Hospital to proceed with arrangements for the erection of ths 
isolation pavilions, for which purpose the last legislature appropriated 
the balance in the Quarantine Fee Fund, amounting to $13,030, under 
the direction of the Building Committee of the Board. 

The Board authorized the granting at Galveston of the B. A. degree 
earned by those taking the combined seven-year course for the two 
degrees in Arts and Medicine, and the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in medicine, earned by those taking the combined six-year course in 
Science and Medicine. 

The gift to the University by Mr. John Sealy of Galveston of several 
parcels of land in that city, described in the copy of the conveyance 
thereof shown below, was accepted by the Board, and the Secretary in- 
structed to send Mr. Sealy a letter assuring him of the Board’s ap- 
preciation of the donation. * 

The following appointments made by President Mezes in the recess 
of the Board were confirmed: 

L. C. Wagner, Instructor in Civil Engineering, to succeed R. G. Tyler, 
resigned. 

Florence Floyd, Assistant in the Library. 

Trenmor Coffin, Instructor in Manual Training. 

Mary Edna Gearing, Associate Professor of Domestic Economy. 

Leroy W. Sackett, Instructor in the Philosophy of Education. 

The Board appropriated the unused Fall Term portion of the salary 
of the Instructor in Manual Training as an addition to the contingent 
fund of the School of Electrical Engineering for additional manual 
training equipment. 

The regulations recommended by the President governing the award 
of the home industries scholarships were adopted as follows: 

“Scholarships carrying exemption from all matriculation fees in the 
College of Arts and in the Departments of Education and Engineering 
will be awarded (1) to each of the winners of prizes (for this year 
some 29) offered by the Texas Industrial Congress for growing cotton 
and corn, the scholarships being good for four years after the entrance 
of each holder into the University, and being limited to persons under 
twenty-one years of age when the prize was won; and (2) to each of 
the winners of the prizes (some thirty-three this year) offered by 
‘the Southwestern Boys’ and Girls’ Hog Show contest at Fort Worth, 
the scholarships being of the same duration and subject to the same 
limitations as those mentioned above, both groups becoming effective 
when the persons to whom they were awarded are able to satisfy the 
age, scholarship, and other entrance requirements of the University. 

“Hor next year scholarships will be awarded under the same condi- 
tions and limitations to the following winners of prizes offered by the 
Texas Industrial Congress: 

“The winners of first, second, third, fourth, and fifth prizes under 
Class A. 
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“The winners of first, second, third, and fourth prizes under Class B. 

“The winners of first, second, third, and fourth prizes under Class C. 

“The winners of first, second, and third prizes under Class D. 

“The winners of first, second, and third prizes under Class H. 

“Scholarships for winners in the Hog Contest will be awarded next 
year on the same plane as this year.” 


It was voted further to open the contests for these scholarships to 
boys and girls of adjoining states. 

Changes in the heating plant were approved, making the use of oil 
as a fuel possible, and an additional amount was voted to supply a 
deficiency in the fuel appropriation for the current year. - 

The Director of the Women’s Gymnasium was given permission to 
carry over any balance remaining in her account for this year and 
add it to her appropriation for next year in order to make some desired 
improvements. 

Dr. H. T. Parlin and Dr. C. S. Yoakum were Prinien permission to 
leave the University on June 9 for a trip abroad covering the summer. 

Dr. R. H. Griffith was given a leave of absence on half pay for next 
year for.the purpose of doing advanced work away from Austin, pro- 
vided that a satisfactory substitute could be secured for the other half 
of his salary to carry on his work here. 

It was voted to make an increased appropriation for the purchase 
and distribution of the students’ annual, The Cactus, for advertising 
purposes. 

It was voted to accept the resignation of Dr. B. T. Baldwin, asso- 
ciate professor of the art of teaching. 

It was voted to establish a new school in the Department of Edu- 
cation, to be entitled School of the History of Education, with Dr. 
Frederick Eby as chairman. 

It was voted to accept with cordial appreciation an offer of six thou- 
sand dollars from the trustees of the Peabody Education Fund for 
the purpose of endowing a Peabody scholarship in the Department of 
Education, and to ask Dean W. S. Sutton to recommend suitable regue 
lations for the award of the scholarship. 

Mr. F. C. Ostrander, Instructor in French and Spanish, was granted 
a leave of absence for the remainder of the current session because of 
serious illness, and an’ appropriation was made to provide a student 
assistant to aid the other members of his school who are generously 
carrying on his work during his absence. 

The Board approved the changes passed by the General Faculty in 
the requirements for the B. A. degree and the various engineering 
degrees (see pages 342-51). 

On recommendation of the General Faculty it was voted to raise the 
fee for taking up a new course or changing a section of an old course 
after registration is completed from one dollar to three dollars. 

It was voted to approve the budget for the year 1912-13 as recom- 
mended by the President. 
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The following are the items of more general interest in the budget: 


Spurgeon Bell, B. S., Assistant Professor of Economics in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, was appointed Professor of Business Training. 


L. H. Haney, Associate Professor of Economics, was made Professor. 

Sylvester Primer, Associate Professor of Germanic Languages, was 
made Professor. 

EK. D. Shurter, Associate Professor of Public Speaking, was made 
Professor. 

J. L. Henderson, Associate Professor of Secondary Education and 
Visitor of Schools, was made Professor. 

James B. Wharey, Instructor in English, was made Adjunct Professor 
_ Of English. 

- Charles W. Ramsdell, Instructor in English History, was made Ad- 
junct Professor of American History. 

Frederick Duncalf, Instructor in Medieval History, was made Ad- 
junct Professor of Medieval History. 

F. C. Ostrander, Instructor in French and Spanish, was made Ad- 
junct Professor of French and Spanish. 

T. S. Holden, Instructor in Pure and Applied Mathematics, was 
made Instructor in Applied Mathematics. 

C. T. Gray, Tutor in the Art of Teaching, was made Instructor, 

D. J. Brown, Tutor in Chemistry, was made Instructor. 

Bessie Cochran, Tutor in Engiish, was made Instructor. 

Lee Ellison, Tutor in English, was made Instructor. 

Louise M. Spaeth, Tutor in German, was made Instructor. 


Jet C. Winters, Tutor in the Philosophy of Education, was made 
Instructor in the Philosophy of Education and Assistant in the De- 
partment of Extension. 


A seat in the General Faculty was voted the following Instructors: 
S. L. Brown, A. Deussen, G. Hall, Roberta F, Lavender, A. Richards, 
L. W. Sackett, F. L. Whitney. 


H. B. Beck, Caretaker of the Campus, was made Superintendent of 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Provision was made for new appointments as follows: A tutor in 
business training; a store room assistant and an additional janitor for 
the Chemistry Building; three instructors in English; a fellow in 
Greek; a student assistant in German; an adjunct professor of gov- 
ernment; a fellow in history; a tutor and a student assistant in phil- 
osophy; four fellows in physics; a student assistant in public speak- 
ing; an instructor in pure mathematics; a tutor in romance languages; 
a fellow in Spanish; a student assistant in French; two assistants in 
the library; an instructor in the philosophy of education; two in- 
structors in domestic economy; an instructor in Hebrew; a student life 
secretary for men; a student life secretary for women; an assistant 
registrar. 

In the appropriations for schools and laboratories few important 
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changes were made. The chief increases are in : loea 
economy, asia: engineering and manual Craining, sooloaam ; 


voted to the Depa nae of Extension, and the following ens 
cluded in last year’s padeck: are found: 


tory; shelves for the school of Latin; books for philosophy; — ae 
charts, etc., for romance languages; repairs for the power a 
ing, etc., for the library; casts, slides, etc., for architecture; — I 
fund for the Department of Education; special fund for elect | 
engineering and manual training; special fund for physical training 
men; Chapel Service Committee (printing); work shop; women’s 
nasium; food laboratory and furniture for the school of dom 
economy. oe 

The sum of $55,000.00 was appropriated for additional equipment , 
the new library. 

The le of $5,000.00 was BDDE OD At for the erection of two 


the other for Pieant -room and offices. bs 
The sum of $17,050.00 was appropriated for improvements i 
heating system. 


- Poputar Lecture, by James Carroll. 32 Dp. June, 1908, . Os ee 
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